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extensive grounds: ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the (lassical 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
LI. 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight! 
EDWARD YOUNG. 


‘ Edward Young, b. 1684, d. 1765, one of the famous poets of Eng- 
land, is known almost solely by his one work, the “‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
an extended poem in blank verse. The line quoted above is from that 
work. 


REST. 
Poem found under the pillow of an American soldier who had died in 
hospital during the civil war. 


I LAY me down to sleep 
With little thought or care 
Whether my waking find 
Me here or there. 
A bowing, burdened head 
That only asks to rest 
Unquestioning upon 
A loving Breast. 
My good right hand forgets 
Its cunning now, 
To march the weary march 
I know not how. 
I am not eager, bold, 
Nor strong—all that is past; 
I am ready not to do 
At last, at last. 
My half day’s work is done, 
And this is all my part; 
I give my patient God 
A patient heart. 


And grasp his banner still, 
Though all its blue be dim; 
These stripes, no less than stars, 
Lead after him. 
—Anonymous Waif. 


THE OIL OF GLADNESS. 


A paper read at Swarthmore, Twelfth month 10, 1893, by the Dean 
of Swarthmore College, Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


‘THou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness : 
therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.’’ 

When, not long ago, one of your number said to me, 
‘*T can work so much better when I am happy!’’ 

~straightway there came into my mind the expression 

‘the oil of gladness,’’ and suggested thought that may 
have in it a message for some of you. 

How glad we are to be glad! Do you not all recall 
some day or days when the morning’s bright sunshine has 
roused you from sleep so renewed in all your physical 
powers that the thought of the day’s work just ahead 
gave you a sense of exhilaration even? You will remem- 
ber how that physical gladncss,—a consciousness of steady 
nerves, of bounding blood and elastic muscles, seemed in- 
deed like oil to lubricate all the machinery of the day’s 
work. Then, if there was added to that sense of physi- 
cal gladness, the soul’s gladness that comes of spiritual 
vigor and blessed relations to those about us and to. the 


Infinite Father, it was a day of days, a day of typical 
Christian living. 


| 
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“t " Jowamas. 
Vol. XXI. No. 1001, 


Do you think there is as much of gininens in the 
world as the world was made to hold? Surely it is a 
‘‘ goodly heritage’’ this earthly home of ours, whose 
beneficient appointments of sun and seasons, of moun- 
tains and rivers, of flowers and fruits, seem but the ex- 
pression of tender, fatherly care. And yet the youngest 
of you cannot have been so shielded from all that is piti- 
ful and sorrowful in the world as not to have known some 


| household desolated by drunkenness or dishonor, or bare 
| of all the cemforts and even the necessities of life. I 
| once heard a philanthropic woman talk of her experiences 


in the slums of New York, where she picked up from the 


| floor utterly neglected babies, lying beside unconscious, 


| drunken mothers and fathers. 


Another described to me 
the pathetic efforts of children to be g/ad in decorating 
their ragged garments with shavings and potato-parings, 
the only substitutes within their reach for the beautiful 
ribbons and laces that give satisfaction to more favored 
eyes. To you and to me, not all the glory of the sun 


shining into these gloomy places could turn their deep 


darkness into light. But I would not burden your hearts 
with recitals of woes so far removed from your own ex- 
perience to-day ; nor would I dwell upon wrongs so re- 
motely dependent upon you to-day for their righting. 
, “1 am glad to think 
I am not bound to make the world go right ; 
But only to discover and to do 
With cheerful heart the work that God appoints. 
I will trust in Him, 
That he can hold his own.” 

And so, from the woes that must ‘‘ bring angels’ tears 
in pity down,’’ I lead you back to the thought of the 
‘¢ cheerful heart,’’ which, after all, is one secret of. glad- 
ness. 

Do you think there is as much gladness in the world 
as there are dollars, and the commodities for which dollars 
are exchanged? Is the gladness commensurate with the 
achievements of the cook, and the manufacturer, and the 
tailor, and the milliner,—with the triumphs of the archi- 
tect, painter, sculptor, and poet? Does not that man or 
woman stand out in your memory, whose greeting leaves 
you warmed and cheered as if the sun had suddenly shone 
upon you? May it not be that we miss half the sweetness 
of life, and make life a hard and dull, if not a dreary 
thing, by missing the secret of the cheerful heart ? 

Every young man, and more and more it is true that 
every young woman, is trained to some way of earning the 
money which is the entrance fee to the various gateways 
of the mansion of happiness. It would go far toward 
making a new earth, if along with the careful business 
training of the young there could be equally explicit 
training for gladness. It is not enough to teach the famil- 
iar precept, ‘‘ Be good, and you'll be happy ’”’ ; this is 
too general a statement to be most helpful. We need to 
be trained from childhood to see opportunities for glad- 
ness ; and perhaps I ought to add that we should also be 
trained in that faculty which is the instinct of that won- 
derful little creature, the Am@da, to be blind and deaf to 
such things as do not contribute to our happy growth. 

Can we be poor and still be glad? Abject poverty 
leaves little chance for gladness ; but wea/th is the factor 
that can best be spared when we count the things that 
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make for happiness. 
ory of a cheery tea-party,—not the modern ‘‘ high-tea’’ 
with its formalities convenient to fashionable life, but of 
simpler form suited to the possibilities of a sewing wo- 
man’s life, whose parlor served also the humbler purposes 
of the kitchen. The needle was put aside for the hour, 
and about her table gathered the astronomer, the phy- 
sician, the scholar, and a company of refined women 
whose genial interchange of thought, more than made 
good the lack of elegant appointment. It is true thac 
this woman missed from her life, as many of us must, the 
benefits and the pleasures of foreign travel ; but then, 
one of our essayists has written, ‘‘ I begin to suspect that 
a man must have Italy and Greece in his heart and mind, 
if he would ever see chem with his eyes.’’ And this 
woman had it in her heart and mind, with a few books 
and a few friends to lift her life of labor above the level 
of drudgery, and make it glad. 

Can we have sorrow, and yet be glad? Wecan have 
the memory of sorrow and yet be glad. In the first hours 
of sorrow, the heavy clouds settle down upon our hearts 
and threaten to shut out every ray of light forevermore. 
But time gently heals, and restores courage, and hallows 
memory, and brings gladness. 

Can we be wounded, and be glad? This is hard. 
There are words spoken, whose sharpness, whose bitter- 
ness, whose thoughtless cruelty may rob all the day of its 
brightness, unless they fall against an integrity of pur- 
pose that resists their power to wound. Oh, these 
thoughtless words of ours, how much mischief they do in 
the world! Let loose from our tongues, they set out on a 


career of desolation, that no tardy or speedy remorse of | 


ours can ever undertake or cancel. It is a soul richly 
gifted from above, that can be glad in spite of wounding 
words. 

Can we do wrong, and yet be glad? I think we can- 
not purpose wrong, and long be glad. The law of our 
being leads us God-ward, I believe, the way of infinite 
gladness ; 
way of darkness and despair. 

‘* Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness : 
therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.’’ 
ness is born of our loves. 

Are you waiting for me to bid you ‘‘ look to Jesus and 
be glad?’’ When we love what Jesus loved, we shall 
know the gladness that fadeth not away. When we at 
tain to the meekness upon which he pronounced a bless- 
ing, we shall enter into an inheritance that is incorrupt- 
ible. When we are pure in heart, as he was pure, we 
shall look upon God, and all of life will be illumined. 
When we walk among men as he walked, a ving witness 
to the truth, to the simplicity of the religious life ; when 
we can be as he was, strength to the weak ; when, as he 


Then you see our glad- 


did, we can uplift the fallen, and out of the fulness of | 


tender, deep-seeing sympathy can baptize with new hope 
and courage and strength, then we shall lay hold as he 
did upon the infinite sources of all gladness. 

Beloved young people, to whom life is opening from 
day to day so many possibilities, what could I wish for 
you so good as this: that you learn early the secret of the 
soul’s gladness ; that you learn early to refuse the spurious 
thing that calls itself gladness, but has no root below su- 
perficial gaiety and the indulgence of the moment’s de- 
sire. What could I wish for the world in which you are 
to move, so good as this,—that having come into your 
God-given inheritance of gladness, you become central 
suns, whose light and warmth shall mark the way from 
height to height, and ripen all along your pathway, a 
harvest of gladness in other lives. 


There comes to my mind the mem- | 
| 


| THE turning point of a life had been reached. 





| found he could not. 


and to live in violation of that law, is to go the | 


What offering unto the Lord could you make so ac- 
ceptable as this ! 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE APOSTLE OF QUAKERISM IN NORTHERN 
WALES. 

(Concluded from Last Week.) 
The 
young man had until then been living in a fashion that 
in his own eyes and in the eyes of the world was good 
and exemplary ; he had kept company not with evil-doers 
but with those who sought after righteousness. But now, 
in submission to the visitations of the Divine Love, he 
began to see that his life for, all that, had been governed 
by the spirit of this world—that his religious activity had 


been ill directed, for it had not been in obedience to the 


Lord’s requiring, but after the will of his own mind. Like 


| Job, he realized that hitherto he had heard of God by the 


hearing of the ear, but now his eye saw him. Stripped 
of his self-sufficiency, he was humbled, as a little child, at 
his Father’s feet conscious of his own nothingness in the 
presence of Him who is all in all. And waiting in that 
Heavenly Light, the meaning of many things became 
plain to him that the Friend had told him of, concerning 
the spiritual nature of the true baptism, and of the Lord’s 
Supper ;-and how the Scriptures can be rightly appre- 


| hended only through the revelation of the Spirit of God 


to the understandings of those who read them. 

And when he was satisfied in his own mind as to these 
matters, he thought at first he might rest there, and keep 
to his old customs and fashions and language ; but he soon 
It was shown clearly to his mind 
that the use of the plain, straightforward shee and thou 
was alone consistent with truth in speaking to a single 
person ; so that he was constrained to adopt that form. 
This so enraged his mistress that she threatened to kill 
him if he did not desist from addressing her so—a fact 
which shows how the vanity of the people in that day 
was humored by the complimentary plural number. It 
was a great cross to the youth to be obliged to bear his 
testimony with respect to so weak and foolish a thing as 
this may seem to some ; but the sayings of our Lord came 
to his mind: ‘‘ If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow me ;’’ 
and again : **He that taketh not his cross and followeth 
after me, is not worthy of me.’’ And so, being con- 
vinced of the truth of what was required of him, he went 
forward in submission in the way that was opened, al- 
thougn as he writes, there was ‘‘ none in the country to 
be a help to me in the time of my exercise, but the Lord 


alone, that hath promised to be with his people in all 


their troubles and exercises, and that he would not leave 
them nor forsake them.”’ 
He was now first called a Quaker, because of his use 


| of the plain language and his abandonment of fashiona- 


ble usages ; and when the report of it reached his parents’ 
ears they were much concerned about it. They were in- 
formed, indeed, that their son was gone distracted. Ac- 
cordingly, when an opportunity presented itself, he went 
to Welch-Pool to visit them. The account of their re- 


ception of him is, I think, very touching: ‘‘ It was a 


trouble to them to see that I did not, as formerly, go 


| upon my knees to ask their blessing, and bow to them 
| and take off my hat. 


My father soon turned his back 
upon me. At length my mother came tenderly 
to me, and took a view of me, looking on my face, and 
she said that I was her child, and that I was not, as they 


| said, bewitched, or transformed into some other likeness ; 


which was reported of Quakers then, and that they be- 
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witched people to their religion, etc., and when 
I discoursed with her out of the Scriptures, her heart was 
much tendered and affected with the goodness of God 
towards me ; she went to see for my father, and when she 
found him, said unto him, ‘ Be of good comfort, our son 
is not as was reported of him, we hope to have comfort 
of him yet.” But when my father came to his house, he 
spoke not much to me that night.’’ 

All this while, it must be remembered, the young 
man had not seen anything of Friends, except the one 
poor man, of whom mention has been made. He now 
heard that some people called Quakers were at Shrews- 
bury, about eighteen miles distant from his place of 
abode. ‘‘ When the time called Christmas came, my 
master’s work being somewhat over for a while, I got 
leave to go so far. I went first to the house of John 
Millington, where many Friends resorted, and they of 
the town came to see me in great love and tenderness, 
and much brokenness of heart was among us, though but 
few words. We waited to feel the Lord among us in all 
our comings together. When the first day of the week 
came, we went to a meeting at W. Pane’s, at the Wild- 
Cop, where we had a silent meeting ; and though it was 
silent from words, yet the word of the Lord God was 
among us. It was as a hammer and a fire, it was sharper 
than any two-edged sword, it pierced through our inward 
parts, it melted and brought us into tears, that there was 
scarcely a dry eye among us; the Lord’s blessed power 
overshadowed our meeting, and I could have said that 
God alone was master of that assembly.’’ 

Having been led into the ways of life, it now began 
to be apparent to Richard Davies, that he must testify to 
others of that Truth which was making him free. ‘‘After 
this meeting at Shrewsbury,’’ he writes, ‘‘ 1 came home 
to my master’s house where I was under many considera- 
tions, and especially that of Christ’s words: ‘ Ye are the 
light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be 
hid. Neither do men light a candle and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all 
that are in the house. Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in Heaven.’’ I was sensible that God 
had opened my understanding and lighted my candle and 
given me asense and feeling of my own state and condi- 
tion, how that I had been in darkness and under the re- 
gion and shadow of death; and God having showed 
mercy and kindness unto me, in calling of me from this 
great darkness to the marvelous light of his dear Son 
Christ Jesus that is the Light of the World, that enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into the world, I was made 
willing not to hide my candle, as it were, under a bushel, 
or to hide my talent in the earth ; but in the love of God, 
I was made willing to let that light (which he pleased by 
his grace to enlighten me withal) shine before men, that 
they might come to glorify their Father which is in 
Hraven.’’ 

He was now about twenty-three years of age, anxious 
to do any public service that God might require of him. 
Not far from his master’s house, a company of people met 
to dance, whom it seemed right to him to visit in their di- 
versions and remind of their latter end. ‘‘ When I came 
within the room where they were dancing, the fiddler 
ceased playing and they dancing ; I declared the word of 
the Lord among them. That which was chiefly before 
me was that of Job: ‘ They send forth their little ones 
like a flock, and their children dance. They take the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ. 
They spend their days in wealth and ina moment go 
down to the grave.’ When I had discharged myself of 
what lay upon me, I parted in love and peace from them, 
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and they thanked.me for my good exhortation, and some 
of them came to see me home.”’ It is to me a beautiful 
scene—this humble-minded servant of the Lord attended 
to his home in love by those whom he had been sent to 
reprove. 

As the way was opened to him he visited those in 
whom he found an inclination to better things, and occa- 
sionally some one would come to see the truth as he saw 
it; but as a rule he encountered opposition from the 
people even amounting to violence. Listen to his ac- 


| count of the first Friends’ meeting in North Wales. 
8 


‘* When we were come to the number of four, it was with 
me that we ought to meet together in the name of the 
Lord ; for I remembered the promise of Christ, who 


| said, ‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my 





| she confessed to him that she had had a sight of the same 


name, there am I in the midst of them.’ So we all agreed 
to meet together, but none had a house of his own to 
meet in. We determined therefore to meet upon a hill 
in a common, as near as we could, for the convenience of 
each other, we living some miles distant one from another. 
There we met in silence to the wonder of the country. 
When the rain and weather beat upon us on one side of 
the hill, we went to the other side. We were not free to 
go into any neighbor’s enclosures, for they were so blind, 
dark, and ignorant, that they looked upon us as witches, 
and would go away from us, some crossing their hands 
about their foreheads and faces.’’ After meeting thus 
for some time, two of the four moved away from that 
part of country, leaving Richard Davies and one more to 
hold the meetings by themselves. By and by the latter’s 
faith weakened in their ability (being but two) to stand 
in the face of a whole country; and their meeting one 
day being broken up by some women with staves, Rich- 
ard’s companion was set upon and beaten, and never came 
back there again. 

In the year 1658-9 his apprenticeship being over, 
Richard Davies went up to London and finding many 
Friends there, determined to settle in the city and pursue 
his trade of felt-maker. But though he diligently at- 
tended meetings and followed his business, he was not at 
peace. His native country, ‘‘ barren and uninhabited 
with Friends and Truth,’’ would often come before his 
mind, and as he endeavored to put the vision away he 
knew he was disobedient to the voice of the Lord calling 
him to go to his own country again to stand there a wit- 
ness for the Truth. While he continued in disobedience 
he was taken ill; and lying one night in great pain he 
was shown clearly that he must return to North Wales. 
‘‘And I was made willing to give up to go if [God] 
would be pleased to let me know his will and pleasure by 
this sign and token—that he would remove my pain. I 
also reasoned with him thus: that I was alone, like a 
pelican in the wilderness or a sparrow upon a house-top. 
The Lord still commanded me to go, showing me that he 
would provide a helpmeet for me. And when I madea 
covenant with the Lord to go, immediately my pain was 
removed, and I had peace and quietness of mind and 
spirit. I arose next morning and went to my work; 
and when those tender Friends, that had a regard for me 
in my sickness, came to see me that morning, I was gone 
to work ; which was to their admiration.”’ 

As he sat in Horsly-down meeting shortly after this, 
a young woman who was a stranger to him arose and spoke 
in the ministry ; it came to him ‘ from the Lord,’’ as he 
says, that it was she who was to be his wife. With per- 
fect trust in the Almighty One who was directing his 
steps, he does not seem to have taken any special pains 
to make her acquaintance; but in due time and ‘‘as the 
Lord ordered it,’’ they came to know each other; and 
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thing that had appeared to him concerning her. Further 
intercourse and consideration of the matter confirmed 
them in the truth of their impressions. ‘‘And when we 
saw our clearness in the Lord, we went to the Snail Meet- 
ing in Town-Street, London, in the morning; and in 
the afternoon to Horsly-down, Southwark, and in that 
meeting, being the 26th of the Fourth month, 1659, in 
the presence of God and that assembly we took each 
other to be man and wife. God alone knew our inno- 
cence and integrity in going together. It was not for 
gold nor silver, nor any outward thing; but to be ser- 
viceable to him in our age and generation, and to stand 
witnesses for him and his blessed truth, where he should 
send us.”’ 

Thus far the life of Richard Davies had been mainly a 
preparation under the Divine Hand fora greater work, to 
the threshold of which our account has now brought him. 
This work, to repeat his own words, was that he should 
stand a witness for the Truth in his native country of 
North Wales. ‘‘ The Lord,’’ he says, ‘‘ was with me, 
and I feared not man whose breath is in his nostrils, but 
the living God, whom I desired to obey in all things.”’ 
Coupled with this fearlessness was a sweetness of charac- 
ter, which seems to have made friends for him even 
among his persecutors. Indeed, his life evidenced in a 
remarkable degree the all-powerfulness of love. The 
jailor, whose cruelty to his prisoners Richard Davies re- 
buked, applies to him for help in his own time of trouble 
and receives it without stint; the professional informer, 
who sought to ruin him by reporting to the authorities 
the meetings where he appeared in the ministry, is 
pierced at last with contrition, and comes to him, begging 
forgiveness ; the village priest, whom he charged with 
being no true minister of Christ, becomes kindly dis 
posed toward him and Friends, and a good neighbor. 

It is not my purpose, however, in this paper, to con- 
tinue further in detail the life of this devoted servant of 
God. Those who wish may find many particulars set 
down in the interesting journal upon which I have drawn 
for the foregoing account. But my 
rather, to endeavor to show in what manner of school the 

Society learned their faith. 


. Lh . ’ 
object has been, 


Not by 
words of man’s wisdom, but through the teaching of the 
Holy Ghost, did they come to know Christ. Submitting 
themselves to his cross and his baptism, they were freed 


forefathers of our 


out of the darkness of their first carnal nature into ‘‘ the 
marvelous light of the dear Son of. God.’’ ‘‘ To this,’’ 
says George Whitehead in his testimony concerning R. 
Davies, ‘‘ our dear friend’s ministry tended to bring 
people, that they might not rest in lifeless shadows but 
come to know and inherit eternal life and substance in 


Christ Jesus, which all that truly love him shall partake of 


and possess. And I am fully persuaded, that as this our 
dear and well-beloved friend and brother lived and died 
in the faith, in our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and in true union and communion with his church and 
people here on earth, so I believe he is eternally blessed, 
and at rest in His heavenly kingdom, where all the faith- 
ful in Christ shall meet in the great and general assembly 
of Christ’s triumphant church, and enjoy glorious and 
everlasting communion in the heavenly kingdom of glory 
and peace.”’ ee He 


Ph tladelp hia. 


THE only conclusive evidence of a man’s sincerity is 
that he gives himself for a principle. Words, money, all 
things else are comparatively easy to give away, but when 
a man makes a gift of his daily life and practice, it is 
plain that the truth, whatever it may be, has taken pos- 
session of him.—/ames Russell Lowell. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VISIT AMONGST IOWA FRIENDS. 


OpporTuNITY offering while on a visit to relatives in 
Webster City, lowa, to attend Prairie Grove Quarterly 
Meeting, I availed myself of it, and in company with my 
son and his wife, went on the first of this month, about 
60 miles to Marietta, a little village, near which the meet- 
ing is held. Arriving after dark, and in a snow storm, 
we were met at the depot bya friend in his capacious 
‘« bob-sled,’’ and loading us all in, seated on the straw in 
the bottom of the sled and warmly covered with the wraps 
he brought, we soon reached our destination. Riding in 
this manner, we can, unless the weather is piercingly cold 
or windy, be quite comfortable, if the distance is not too 
great. Myself stopped at William Woodward's, son-in- 
law to Hannah Tomlinson, widow of Thomas Tomlinson, 
(deceased a few years ago), a minister in high esteem in 
Illinois Yearly Meeting. W. W.’s mother, living near 
by, died that afternoon, and he and his wife being there, 
I did not see them until near bed-time, but was kindly 
entertained by H. Tomlinson and daughter who were 
there. Mysonand wife went with John Packer, a nephew 
of Aaron and Ann Packer, ministers of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, many years deceased. The next morning we went 
to meeting, which, owing to the death spoken of, and a 
heavy snow falling, was very small, especially that for 
ministers and elders. Benjamin F. Nichols and wife, of 
State Centre, about 15 miles distant, were prevented by 
indisposition and the storm, from being with us. Isaac 
Russell and daughter, of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Maryland, visiting their relatives near Winfield, Iowa, 
were in attendance. The presence of the few visitors 
encouraged the little band gathered there, and the meet- 
ing was felt to be a favored one, though small. After 
meeting our kind friends Nathan and Susan Edsal took 
me to their home, where also I. R. and daughter and 
others were entertained. ‘The snow had ceased falling, 
leaving a covering of six inches on the ground. The night 
was cold, followed by a clear, crisp, cold morning, every- 
thing sparkling in the rays of a bright winter’s sun. The 
ride over the snow to meeting was pleasant, being so well 
covered in the sled, that we scarcely realized it was as 
cold as it really was. A larger company than were assem- 
bled the previous day were gathered, and we were pleased 
to see our friends B. F. N. and wife with us. 
Immediately at the close of the meeting the First-day 
School Quarterly Conference was held. It is their prac- 
tice to have lunch at the meeting-house and then the 
Conference, but owing to the funeral of the person whose 
death was noted, it was thought best to hold the confer- 
ence first, so as to give all who wished, an opportunity to 
attend. I went home with Howard and Anna Shumway, 
two thoughtful earnest young Friends, with whom I spent 
an agreeable, and I trust not an unprofitable evening, and 
next morning H. took me to La Moille, a little village 
about three miles distant from his home, from which 
place I took the train for State Centre, to spend a short 
time with B. F. N. and family. His aged mother lives 
near him, with her daughter, and is kindly cared for by 
all her family. She greatly enjoys the company of her 
friends, her age and feeble health preventing her getting 
out to meeting when it is such a distance. I spent one 
night with them very pleasantly, and next day returned 
to Webster City. The part of country visited is much 
more broken than in this locality, being almost hilly. 
Both places are very fertile, the soil having a wonderful 
faculty for resisting drouth, raising good crops despite 
the lack of rain. I am told by reliable authority that 
notwithstanding the unprecedentedly dry summer, the 





yield of corn throughout this locality, averaged from 45 
to 50 bushels to the acre. 

All these places visited were little country villages and 
neighborhoods, and the refinement, intelligence, and gen- 
eral information observed among them, gave evidence 
that the daily papers, and the magazines, such as the 
Arena, Century, Harper's, Cosmopolitan, etc., were not 
simply there to grace their tables, but to be read and 
studied over. 

Some of the residents around Marietta have been liv- 
ing there thirty years and more, and some of their early 
experiences are worth listening to, illustrating a force and 
nobility of character that enabled them to persevere 
through difficulties and hardships, to make for themselves 
a home in a new country and establish a meeting, which 
has been so long kept up, with so small a number, and 
ofttimes under discouragements which would almost vie 
with some of those of our early ‘‘ predecessors and fore- 
fathers’’ whose example is so often quoted as worthy to 
be followed by their ‘‘ unworthy ’’ descendants. 

There is quite a settlement of Wilbur Friends near by, 
having a large meeting-house and school-house of their 
own. It was notable that nearly all the farms were sup- 
plied with good, substantial houses and barns, typical of 
the lives of their owners. E. H. Coate. 

Webster City, Iowa. 


From Friends’ Review. 
GOSPEL SIMPLICITY. 
As Friends, our testimony to simplicity has been pro- 
nounced, and has found expression in a variety of ways. 
It is not surprising that there should have been an uncon- 
scious transition from the original idea of simplicity in 
certain material things, toa mere uniformity, which in 
fact has no real simplicity about it. 

The material expression of simplicity, however, is for- 
eign to the thoughts to which I would call attention. I 
refer to the character of public service in our meetings 
for worship. 

Truth is simple. It is adapted to babes, and accord- 
ing to the gospel plan one needs to become as a little 
child to accept and comprehend it. It would be very un- 
fortunate, if in attempting to present truth we should 
make it so complex as to befog the inquiring mind. 

Paul exhorts Timothy to ‘* study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.’’ 

Timothy was not an exceptional case, his successors 
in the ministry all the way down have been wise when 
they have heeded the same counsel. 

The temptation comes to public speakers, particularly 
to young people, to garnish their speech with rhetoric 
flourish, so much so that sometimes one needs to tear away 


a great deal of husk before he gets at the kernel of | 


thought that was intended to be conveyed. Such efforts 
are quite sure to belittle the subject matter; and one is 
reminded of what is said about certain kinds of poetry: 
‘Poor and vapid thoughts that peep from out the cum- 
brous ornaments that overload their littleness.’’ 

Webster (not Noah but Daniel) defines eloquence as 
power ; and nobody questions the correctness of the defi- 
nition. The eloquence that moves the heart must rest 
largely in the matter. 

The actual value is in the diamond ; and it would be 
a great mistake if the setting were so elaborate as to draw 
greater attention to itself than to the gem which it holds. 

There is a need to study directness, conciseness, 
clearness. It is an easy matter to pass from point to 
point, one text of scripture suggesting another; and 


finally when the end is reached, instead of a discourse ! 
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through which runs an unbroken thread from opening to 
close, you find it has been served up in scraps, very diffi- 
cult to arrange in point of meaning and purpose into any- 
thing like symmetrical order. 

In speaking thus, I do not depreciate in the slightest 
degree the grand fact of the necessity of the inspiration 
of the Spirit for the effective preaching of the gospel ; 
but I have yet to listen to a sermon bearing the unmis- 
takable impress of divine inspiration, in which the speaker 
did not make use of his sanctified common sense and his 
knowledge of the right use of words. 

One word about vocal prayer: I approach the sub- 
ject reverently. In these times when we are swinging 
away from the withholding of more than is meet, which 
has tended so greatly to our poverty, we have need to be- 
ware lest we go to the other extreme, engaging in public 
prayer without the reverence which the solemnity of the 
service demands. ‘The prayer which would carry with it 
to the throne the deep breathing of the souls of the lis- 
teners needs to be very simple, very clear ; a thing much 
of the heart and little of the head. 

A grouping together of familiar idioms is not neces- 
sarily prayer. Our Episcopal brethren read their pr 
from printed forms ; is it essentially different if we rej 
ours from force of habit ? 

Another thing, ‘‘ God is in heaven 


, and thou on earth, 
therefore let thy words be few.”’ 


ither is the effect of 
prayer heightened by rhetorical effort in 
peroration. It was a cutting though perhaps unconscious 
criticism made by one of our daily papers in reporting 
the proceedings on some grand public occasion. ‘‘ The 
invocation was by Rev. Mr. ————. It is doubtful ifa 
more eloquent addressed to a Boston 
Let us not trifle with the sweet privilege we 
have, of open communication between these hearts of ours 


preamble and 


prayer was ever 


audience. 


and the great all-compassionate heart of our Lord and 
Saviour. J. E. P. 


Lynn, Mass., Eleventh month 8, 1893. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


GOD LOVES A CHEERFUL GIVER. 


THE widow’s mite was more acceptable than the gifts of 
those who had large possessions, because she gave all that 
she had into the treasury. 
as did our predecessors, it would be no hard task to be 
regular in the attendance of our religious meetings, and 


help to keep up our organization that cost them so 


I feel if we love our Society 


much to establish. They have left us a precious legacy. 
It is true the principles of our Society have in a measure 
been engrafted into others, but they do not hold them 
forth in that simplicity that characterizes the Society of 
Friends. One of our important testimonies is a free 
gospel ministry resting upon divine qualification. When 
we are willing to be guided by our Heavenly Father, and 
have our hearts warmed by his influence of love, we are 
made helpers one unto another in the attendance of our 
religious meetings, and all other duties pertaining to our 
social and religious life. I have looked over the records 
of the past, and have heard the closing testimonies of 
those who have been diligent in the attendance of their 
religious meetings, but have not found one who ever ex- 
pressed the regret that he had given too much time to 
that important duty ; on the contrary, it had been a source 
of great satisfaction to them. I love the Society too well 
to see it dwindle away. If we are only found in our proper 
places, ready to lend a helping hand in upholding our 
testimonies, it will not lose its important place in the 


world. ROBERT BARNES. 
White Plains, N. 















POETRY ABOUT THE FRIENDS. 

QuaKER Poems: A Collection of Verse Relating to the 
Society of Friends. Compiled by Charles Francis 
Jenkins. Pp. Illustrated. $¢2. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston & Co. : 

Poems relating to the Friends, written either by those 
within the Society or those not members of it, are more 
numerous in our literature than might be supposed, and, 
with rare exceptions—so rare, indeed, that they may be 
easily counted—they deal with us kindly and sympatheti- 
cally. There have always been, no doubt, people who 
have been inclined to revile the followers of Fox, and to 
ascribe to them low motives and crooked ways, but such 
persons apparently have not been intrusted with the 
poetic gift. Their natures were not of the sort to rise 
above prose. 
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In the volume just issued, the title of which is given | 


above, the editor has collected some sixty-six pieces, by 
about fifty different authors, all relating in some degree, 
either very directly or rather incidentally, to the Friends, 
as a body, or to something or some one connected with 


View from the rear, showing the burying ground. 
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But others in the collection are not so well-known, how- 
ever much they may deserve it, and a better knowledge 
of them will, no doubt, be the means of securing them a 
larger measure of appreciation. 

The editor of the volume, in his Introduction, be- 
sides explaining the principles upon which he has pro- 
ceeded in forming the collection, gives some interesting 
details concerning the poetry relating to the Friends, 
written by those not belonging to the Society. He says: 

‘« The interest which literary men and women have 
felt in the Society of Friends has in most instances been 
first aroused by their friendship with members of that 
body, who, too, have followed literature, either for their 
amusement or livelihood. To the intimacy existing be- 
tween Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Charles Lloyd can 
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BUCKS, ENGLAND. 


The little group of gravestones in the extreme left of the picture 


shows the place where the remains of William Penn and his two wives, Thomas Elwood and his wife, and the Pening- 


tons lie interred. 





them. Thus, the collection opens with Whittier’s ‘‘ The 
Quaker of the Olden Time,’’ a fit beginning, and closes 
with Bayard Taylor’s ‘* The Quaker Widow,’’ a worthy 
ending. Whittier and Bayard Taylor are standard and 
accepted representatives of the muses, but the collection 
has pieces also from others not less beloved or highly re- 
garded. There isa little piece by Wordsworth, there is 
Longfellow’s fine poem in hexameter, ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’—the 
story of the romantic union of the young Quaker girl, 
Elizabeth Haddon, with the preacher, John Estaugh. 
There are ‘‘ Verses’’ by James Montgomery ; there is a 
poem on Elizabeth Fox by Lewis Morris, the English 
poet of to-day who has been much urged by respectable 
literary authority as the successor to Tennyson as poet- 
laureate ; there is Lucy Larcom’s sweet tribute to John 
G. Whittier ; and there are other pieces by Dr. Holmes, 
by Robert Southey, by William Howitt, by Charles 
Lamb, and by Amelia Opie,—all of them names which are 
both remembered and honored. 

Some of the poems are old friends. All of Whittier’s, 
—there are seven,—fall into this list, of course, and it 
must be said, that even his dear verse is scarcely more es- 
teemed than the ‘‘ Quaker Widow.’’ We find, too, part 
of Elizabeth C. Kinney’s ‘‘ Quakeress Bride,’’ first pub- 
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lished half a century ago, and familiar still to many. | chiefly remembered in the literary world. 





undoubtedly be traced that feeling, deeper than interest, 
which the Lake poets, Wordsworth, Southey, and Cole- 
ridge, and their London friend, Charles Lamb, bore to- 
wards Quakerism. Lloyd and Coleridge were school- 
mates, and after the latter’s marriage, Lloyd was for a 
time a member of his household. Then, too, there was 
Robert Lovell, also the son of a Friend, who, with 
Southey and Coleridge, originated that Utopian project 
which was to bring them to the fertile hillsides of the 
Susquehanna, there to establish an ideal colony. 

‘* Coleridge was familiar with the literature of Friends, 
and in a letter but recently published he declares: ‘I say 
aloud that in the essentials of their Faith I believe as the 
Quakers do.’ Southey for many years contemplated a 
‘Life of George Fox, and History and Progress of the 
Quakers,’ an undertaking viewed with no little apprehen- 
sion by Friends at the time. The projected work, like 
many others of his, was never completed. William 
Howitt is authority for the statement that Wordsworth 
was as familiar with our literature as either of his friends. 
Charles Lamb, in his correspondence with Bernard Barton, 
extending over a considerable period, has left us many 
evidences of his sympathy with Friends. It is by this 


friendship and correspondence that Bernard Barton: is 
There were 
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many points of resemblance in their busy life. Bernard 
Barton for forty years bent over his ledgers in a bank ; 
Charles Lamb for almost as long climbed up and down 
his high stool at the India House. Both were compelled 
to work. Both lived quiet, almost secluded lives, one 
with his daughter, the other with his sister. In religious 


opinions no two men were more free from all tinge of | Friends, at the home of her parents in New London 


bigotry.’’ 
notice. 


the former artist, showing the rear of Jordans meeting- 
house, where William Penn and other eminent Friends lie 
buried, we reproduce by arrangement with the publishers, 
in this issue. There are portraits of Whittier, John 
Bright, Elizabeth Fry, George Fox, Bernard Barton, Lu- 


cretia Mott, Joseph John Gurney, William Penn, and | 


others ; pictures of several old and interesting meeting- 


houses, and of Swarthmore, Haverford, and other insti- | 
tutions of learning; and a number of head- and tail- | 


pieces drawn especially for the book. The frontispiece 
picture is a reproduction of a painting by Samuel Lucas, 
showing the men’s gallery of London Yearly Meeting, 
about 1840. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCES OF 1894. 
MEETINGS were held in New York City, on Seventh-day 
last, (16th inst.), of the executive committees of the 
First-day School General Conference, and Friends’ Union 
for Philanthropic Labor. The place of meeting was at 
Friends’ meeting-house, 16th St. and Rutherford Place, 
one committee being called at 10 a. m., and the other at 
1 p,m. There was a good attendance, though some of 
the near members of the committee were unavoidably kept 
away. 

The business, other than that of a routine character, 
related chiefly to the arrangements for the two Confer- 
ences, appointed for 1894. It had already been agreed 


to hold them within the limits of New York Yearly Meet- | 
ing, and Chappaqua (on the Hudson river, above New | 


Y ity si ; lace. T ; ; 
ork city), had been designated as the place. The Board | on Second month 2, 1893, in the 86th year of her age. 


of Managers of the Chappaqua Mountain Institute, the 


educational institution of Friends, at that place, kindly | . 7 
I ; y | ing, held 18th of Eleventh month, 1892. 


offered the use of their large school building, with its 
grounds and appurtenances, for the two Conferences, and 
this will serve the purpose, no doubt, very well. 


| 
| 
| 





The | 


time of meeting was fixed for Eighth month g, that being | 


the Fifth-day of the week ; the plan being to adjourn on 
the following Fourth-day. 
days, the gth, roth, and forenoon of the 11th, for the 
First-day School Conference, and wili leave the 13th, 
14th, and 15th for the Philanthropic Union. 
afternoons of the rith and 12th (Seventh- and First- 


This will give two and a half | 


On the | 





MEMORIAL CONCERNING RUTH MARSHALL. 


Prepared by Nottingham Monthly Meeting. Read in Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. 


RuTH MarsHALL, wife of John Marshall, was the daugh- 
ter of Jesse and Ann Conard. 
She received a guarded education in the principles of 


| Township, Chester county, Pa., and under the care of 
Much care has been taken to illustrate the book under | 


There are several fine pictures from drawings | 
made by Walter F. and Mary L. Price ; one of these, by 


New Garden Monthly Meeting of which she was then a 
member. She was married Sixth month 12, 1844, to 
John Marshall. 

Her disposition was cheerful and unselfish. She was 
a diligent attender of meeting, and in those for Disci- 
pline was an especially valuable member, being an elder 
of East Nottingham Particular Meeting, also clerk of the 
monthly meeting for a number of years, in which she 
gave good satisfaction. Her remarks though brief were 
fullof weight, showing a deep interest in the Society to 
which she belonged. The subject of education claimed 
her warmest attention, and the establishment of the 
Friends’ school at Calvert was the realization of a long 
cherished hope. She was very kind in assisting the poor, 


| and so far as was in her power, in alleviating their 
| sufferings. 


She found pleasure in preparing delicacies of differ- 
ent kinds, and taking them to the indisposed of all de- 
nominations, regardless of color. Among the young she 
was an especial favorite, ever ready to give a cheerful 
word and kindly advice, and. by them is much missed the 
bright face of ‘‘Aunt Ruth,’’ as they were prone to 
call her. 

To a friend when visiting her she expressed that she 
felt very frail, and was only waiting the summons to come 
up higher. 


To such a life there can be no ending. God tenderly 


| gathered the ripened sheaf, and while here we see her no 


more, the life we have known may be instrumental in 
awakening in other souls the desire to feel as she did the 
blessed hope of a life beyond. 

Her spiritual nature triumphing over physical weak- 
ness, she calmly passed away without any apparent disease 


Read in and approved by Nottingham Monthly Meet- 


EpwIn R. BUFFINGTON, ) Clerks 
Mary E. Swayne, . : 
Endorsed by Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, 2d of 
Twelfth month, 1892. 
Epwin R. BUFFINGTON, ) Clerks 
Mary F. Brown, 5 F 
Read in and approved by the Representative Com- 
mittee, at a meeting held Tenth month 28, 1893, and 


| directed to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. 


days), it is thought probable that sessions of a religious | 
conference, reflecting and carrying forward the Friendly | 
earnestness developed in the Congresses at Chicago, may | 


be held. These sessions, will, if held, of course be 
separately arranged for. 
Reports were received from the different standing 


interest and active work. The committee of the First- 
day School Conference arranged a program of exercises 


JoserH J. Janney, Clerk. 
Mary E. Moore, Assistant Clerk. 


As men become more civilized, and learn to think 


| more accurately, and to take wider views of life, they 


for the meeting at Chappaqua, and a joint committee was | 


named to take charge of the arrangements for the meet- 
ings generally. 


AMERICA was discovered because Columbus possessed a 
living faith in his ideal, in himself, and in his God.— 
Emilio Castelar. 


| mind that dies also with the body. 
/ some of the wisest when they are old. 


| come t) value the essential truths of religion more highly 


committees of the Philanthropic Union, showing much | while they attach less and less importance to superficial 


details.—/John Fiske. 


Tue body dies; yea, there is a part, a form, of the 
Dotage steals upon 
Only the essence 


of the body and the mind is imperishable. The higher 


| self, the spirit, is the son and image of God: that never 


dies nor decreases. Alas! how few men have discovered 
themselves in themselves !—Mozoomdar. 
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‘*¢ SOUNDNESS’’ IN DOCTRINE. 
No Friend, we think, can give attention to the case of 
the three ministers at San José, who have been deposed, 
or ordered to keep silence, by the monthly meeting in 
Iowa, without seeing once more exemplified the unfortun- 
The de- 
is shown in its extreme form 


ate consequences of excessive doctrinal zeal. 
mand for ‘‘ sound doctrine ”’ 
in the extended list of questions addressed, in writing, to 
the three ministers, and which they were required to an- 


swer categorically with a simple yes or no. Such ques- 


tions as these are unknown, of course, to the Society of | 


Friends, and have been unknown until in recent years, 
even in those bodies called Friends, in this country, 
which have moved from the old foundation onto that of 
the ‘‘ evangelical’’ and ‘‘ orthodox’’ churches. They 
are a modern growth, and it is a curious circumstance 
that in a time when, as it is generally believed, there is 
an increasing disposition among professing Christians to 
unite on the essentials of religion, and to agree, also, that 
these essentials must be carried little beyond the primal 
truth, we should find any who claim the name of Friends 
desiring to hold over their messengers of the Gospel so 
rigid, so intricate, and so exacting a system of dogmatic 
control. 

It will be noted that Joel Bean, in his letter to the in- 
quisitorial committee, says of the New Testament that it 
** abounds in passages of deeper meaning than we are yet 
able to fathom,’’ and adds this sentence : 

‘The tenor and teaching of it, as a whole, must be 
the ground of our doctrine, rather than our partial inter- 
pretation of isolated texts.’’ 

This, indeed, is ‘‘sound doctrine,’’ and the whole 
controversy, in the light of this single sentence, becomes 
It is, indeed, 
true that we must take the tenor and the teaching of 
the New Testament, as a whole, and take it with all 
There 
is no great disagreement amongst Christians as to the 
general tenor and teaching of Christianity; the diffi- 
culties and controversies arise when we pass beyond what 


one of wasted force and misapplied zeal. 


the help which may be given our understandings. 


are plain and simple requirements into abstract discus- 
sions and conclusions, the product not of the Divine 
spirit but of the human will and intellect. In the midst 
of these men differ, and differ of necessity, and the effort 
to make them agree exactly and precisely has always been 
futile. Love and unity, the corner-stones of our dis- 
ciplinary system, can never be maintained by theological 
subtlety and inquisitorial demands for uniformity of doc- 
trine. 

Indeed, it must be a cause for surprise that the three 
Friends at San José could sabmit at all to the inquiries 


put to them in such detail, and could yield their con- 
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sciences to the answering of questions covering so many 
doubtful and difficult points,—matters so obscure and so 
far removed from the knowledge of this state of existence 
that we can only entertain concerning them the blessed 
and comforting assurances of faith in a merciful Father. 
The letter of Joel Bean suggests that this is his own atti- 
tude, and we have no doubt that, as he says in the pas- 
sage quoted, he finds himself as Paul did, and as every 
sincere and humble Christian must, seeing as in a glass 
darkly, certain of but few things except those which be- 


long to the great and essential Truth. In this view the 


answering of this extended list of doctrinal inquiries 
would be a duty more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. 


MARRIAGES. 

ANDERSON—AMBLER.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, Eleventh month 30, 1893, under the care of Little Falls Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Norris H. Anderson and Marie B., daughter of 
Jonathan and Rachel W. Ambler, of Fallston, Harford county, Maryland. 

BILES—BALDERSTON.—In Camden, N. J., Eleventh month 
30, 1893, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor Westcott, 
Andrew T. Biles, of Philadelphia, and Anna Balderston, of Dolington, 
Bucks county, Pa. 

CONROW—HAYES.—Tenth month 26, 1893, at Salem, Ohio, 
Deborah F. Hayes, daughter of Charles I. Hayes, and Charles D. 
Conrow, son of Thomas and Mary Hobson Conrow, of Flushing, Ohio. 


DEATHS. 

CALVERT.—At his residence, Bryn Mawr, Pa., Twelfth month 
9, 1893, Thomas L. Calvert, in his 7oth year. Interment at Newtown 
Square, Pa. 

HALL.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Twelfth month 16, 1893, David 
3urr, son of William J. and Caroline E. Hall, aged 1 year, 8 months, 
and 8 days. 

HAMPTON.—At Johnsville, Bucks county, Pa., Twelfth month 
8, 1893, Comly Hampton, aged 66 years; a member of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. Interment at Hatboro’ cemetery, on the 13th. 

HICKS.—Eleventh month 18, 1893, at Basic City, Va., Philena L- 
Mendenhall, wife of H. R. Hicks, aged 30 years 

LANE.—In West Philadelphia, Twelfth month 11, 1893, Eliza- 
beth W., wife of John G. Lane,aged 54 years. Interment at Mill- 
brook, N. Y. 

MILLER.—In West Philadelphia, Twelfth month 13, 1893. Ann, 
widow of Levis Miller, late of Media, Pa., in her 84th year ; a member 
of Providence Preparative and Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

PETERSON.—At Haverford, Pa., Twelfth month 12, 1893, 
Richard Peterson, in his 71st year, son of the late George and Jane 
Evans Peterson, of Philadelphia. 


PLANKINTON. — In Kennett Square, Pa., Twelfth month 13, 
1893, Elizabeth Plankinton, aged 87 years. Interment at Longwood, 
on the 16th. 


SHALLCROSS.—In Byberry, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 10, 
1893, at the residence of his son Thomas, Ezra B. Shallcross, in his 
86th year. 


SWAYNE.—In East Marlborough, Chester county, Pa., within 48 
hours, three sisters : 

Twelfth month 13, 1893, at 8.30 a. m., Louisa P. Swayne, aged 77 
years, 3 months. 

Twelfth month 14, at 5 a. m., Elizabeth Swayne, aged 71 years. 

Twelfth month 15, at 4 a. m., Hannah Swayne, aged 73 years. 

[The assigned cause of death (as stated in the local newspapers), 
was the grip. Louisa and Elizabeth were buried at one time, on the 
16th, at Londongrove Friends’ ground, and Hannah’s funeral followed 
at the same place on the 18th. The three sisters were unmarried and 
had lived for many years on a farm with their brother, Gideon Swayne, 
also unmarried. The details of the farm management, they gave over- 
sight to themselves, and their carefulness, neatness, and frugality are 
spoken of in the local notices of their deaths. The West Chester Zoca/ 
News says this remarkable fatality removes “ from that neighborhood a 
household of familiar faces which for many years graced that vicinity 
with a gentleness and kindliness which made them beloved by all.’’] 

ZORNS.—Third-day, Twelfth month 12, 1893, Edwin B. Zorns, in 
his 61st year, son of the late Joseph and Ann Hallowell Zorns; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WARRINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tus was held the 27th of Eleventh month, at Pipe Creek, 
Carroll county, Md., nearly a mile southerly from ,Union 
Bridge Station, forty miles west of Baltimore, on the 
Western Maryland railroad. The meeting-house is a 
simple, square building of perhaps 45 by 50 feet, of brick, 
comfortable and neat interior, and is situated on a hill 
which affords a pleasing view of the rich agricultural val- 
leys surrounding it. The Particular Meeting appears to 
have been established about 1735, and with Bush Creek, 
18 miles south (New Market), forms Pipe Creek Monthly 
Meeting. The Quarterly is now composed of two small 
monthly meetings, Pipe Creek and Monallen, each con- 
taining about 100 members, with a large proportion of 
non-residents. Monallen is nearly thirty miles north, in 
Adams county, Pa. At the late session only two Friends 
from it were in attendance, sickness and other causes 
preventing others from leaving their homes ; one of them, 
Charles Griest, being a patient sufferer from cancer of 
the lip 

The meeting for ministers and elders (in this day 
more appropriately E. and M.), on the 25th, though 
small, was comfortable and encouraging ; if I rightly un- 
derstood, there is only one acknowledged minister in the 
quarterly meeting ; yet the presence of the Master was 
known. 

On First-day a large number assembled to whom Wil- 
liam Wood, of Baltimore, Phineas J. Nichols, of Goose 
Creek, Va., and R. H. communicated. In the evening a 
large auditory gathered at the M. E. meeting-house in 
Union Bridge, by the appointment of R. H., which was 
an interesting time, in which the sufferings and offering 
of Christ were clearly set forth as to be witnessed in the 
individual before they can know the resurrection with 
him into eternal life; that where the tree of sin occupies 
the soil there can only be death, and that where the tree 
of life fills the heart it will produce its appointed fruit. 
P. N. also had part in the service ; a solemn and instruc- 
tive feeling prevailed, to the tendering of many, and the 
meeting closed under a covering of Divine love. 

On Second-day, the 27th, the quarterly meeting for 
business was held, and though few in numbers there are 
several quarterly meetings where the attendance is less, 
there being from 45 to 51 now present, nearly one fourth 
of the whole membership. A degree of life attended the 
deliberations, and in parting a feeling of thankfulness 
pfevailed for being favored to be there. 

A stroll was taken to the neat graveyard by the meet- 
ing-house. It is not very large, being the third used by 
Friends. It was probably first used about 1825 to 1830. 
The Moores, Shepherds, Haines, Farquhars, Hibbards, 
Wrights, and other family names are found on the head- 
stones. Robert and Lydia Hatton, and some others, 
known by the family, are only marked by unlettered 
stenes. The yard, surrounded by a massive wall, sub- 
stantially erected in 1891, evidences a dutiful remem- 
brance of the departed ancestry. Many families of Friends 
emigrated to the States west of the Allegheny Mountains, 
where the children retained almost filial respect for the 
birth-place of their parents, and are an honor in society, 
and to beautiful old Pipe Creek. R. H. 


PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING, IOWA. 

Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held 
at Marietta, lowa, Twelfth month 2. In the morning 
there was a snow storm driving upon us, and the outlook 
was very unfavorable. A few Friends gathered for the 
meeting of ministers and elders, at 9.30, and the clerk 
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and Horace M. Nichols to assist him. 
Coale, of Illinois, and Isaac S. Russell, of Maryland, 
were in attendance with us. The usual business of this 
meeting was gone through with, and a few words of pre- 
clous encouragement were given by those Friends that 
were with us, and the meeting adjourned. ‘The quarterly 
meeting gathered at or near 11 a. m., and after a brief 
silence, the words of St. Paul were quoted, in which he 
said he had learned in all things and under all circum- 
stances to be thankful ; and also Jesus has said, ‘‘be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world,’’ evidently meaning 
that we too may overcome the trials and discouragements 
of this world, if we look to the right source for help. 
When the business of the meeting was turned to, it was 
found that the clerks and the books of minutes were not 
present. Mary Russell, of Prairie Grove, and Anna M. 
Shumway, of Marietta, were chosen clerks for the day, 
and the business of the meeting was proceeded with, and 
found that of the several representatives appointed by the 
different monthly meetings, each meeting had one pres- 
ent. 


Elizabeth H. 


The Friends from a distance were Griffith Coale 
and wife, from Webster City, Elijah Hogue, from West 
Liberty, John and Mary E. Cory, of Tama, la., and a 
daughter of Isaac S. and the others that have 
been spoken of. 


Russell, 


On First-day the weather was quite pleasant, and 
there was a good attendance at the meeting for worship ; 
the First day School Conference held at the close of 
meeting was quite interesting. E:€; 


Mary G. Smith, Superintendent of the Department 
of Social Purity in the Philanthropic Union, in pursu- 
ance of her mission in that line, spent a few days in 
Webster City, lowa, on her return from a visit to Genoa, 
Neb., and other points in that State. Her labors here 
were well received, and so far as heard from in other 
places have been generally so. She is now at her home 
in Hoopestown, Illinois. At this place she held a 
‘< Mothers’ Meeting’’ at the home of Mary C. White, 
which was quite largely attended, eliciting much earnest 
discussion and cordial approval. In the evening, at a 
public meeting, she gave an address, which was highly 
commended. M. C. WHITE. 

Webster City, Towa. 

An Association of the Young Friends of Chicago has 
been organized, with good promise of success. ‘The first 
meeting was held in the rooms in the Atheneum Build- 
ingon the evening of the gth instant, when Charles H. 
Roberts read an interesting paper. 


From a communication in Young Friends’ Review 
from Garrison, Neb., we extract as follows: 

‘¢ Charles Henry and Mary Olive Sargent, and two of 
the younger children, have become members of the So- 
ciety within a short time. They united with Lincoln Ex- 
ecutive Meeting. Edward Coale and Mary G. Smith, in 
company with Susa B. Coffin, visited Garrison after Ne- 
braska Half-Year Meeting held in Genoa. ‘They arrived 
Fourth-day, Eleventh month 1st, and left us on the 3d. 
We feel very grateful for the sacrifice that these Friends 
make in time and labor that they may come to us and 
help in strengthening our hands for the work that lies all 
about us. We sometimes feel that Eastern Friends can 
hardly realize what these semi-annual visits mean to us. 
They help us to stand fast and proclaim the truth we as 
a Society hold so dear. We realize that the work which 
the Father has given us to do in our own neighborhood 
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cannot be done by?traveling Friends—they can simply 
give us an occasional lift. 


| 


We do not want these Eriends | 


to feel discouraged, although they may not see great direct | 


surface results at present. Our First-day school is quite 
flourishing, although still quite small.’’ 


Tue First Worip’s Farr.—In the ‘ Letters of Dr. 
Asa Gray’’ is a description of the American display in 
the First World’s Fair, held in London, in 1850: 

‘* We determined to show our patriotism by going 
first of all carefully through the American dpeartment ; 
and quite a trial to one’s patriotism it is,—a great space, 
very scantily filled with an ill-assorted, incongruous col- 
lection (although they have given up to Russia and 
France about one-quarter of the space that Mr. Lawrence 
asked for and insisted upon having). One long shelf dis- 
played only half a dozen wooden pails ; another side was 
decorated with a miserable collection of cast-off speci- 
mens of autumn leaves, and below with a case containing 
five or six dozen bottles of prepared magnesia, all just 
alike, flanked at the sides with a similar collection of old 
Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, surmounted by a portrait 
of the illustrious inventor. The strength of the nation 
has gone to daguerreotypes, of which there are about two 
thousand very good specimens of the art, it must be said, 
far better than they can produce in England. The same 
may be said of many things, creditable in themselves, but 
of which they have filled up their space, or attempted to 
fill it, with an enormons number of specimens, where 
one or two would suffice. 


LINE THE RoaD wWiTH TREEs.—The matter of shaded 
roads is one upon which the movement for road improve- 
ment and for forestry preservation may work together. 
The ends of the latter, or at least a part of them, would 
certainly be subserved by the planting of trees along mile 
after mile of country roads. It would add a considerable 
amount to the forest area of a State, and would thus affect 
the rainfall to some degree. ‘The added beauty and com- 
fort of highways is an item of no mean importance, and 
is worth considering in a new country, while the added 
expense, once the system of road-making and mending 1s 
established, would be comparatively small. In the prairie 
States, especially, the plan is eminently desirable, and 
should be adopted wherever the work for road improve- 
ment getsa hold. There is no reason why it should not 
be carried out as successfully in Minnesota as in Massa- 
chusetts, in Missouri as in New Hampshire; and, with 
our immense variety of forest growth, it should be possi- 
ble to make tree-lined avenues an agreeable diversification 
of the landscape, without great expense or trouble.—£x- 
change. 


HERONS’ PLUuMEs.—How many women will wear 
aigrettes of herons’ plumes in their hats after they hear 
the true and shocking details of how they are obtained ? 
These light and pretty trimmings are the ornamental 
plumes of the heron during the breeding season, and then 
only can they be obtained. Very few are yielded by 
each bird, and they are shot in the heronries after being 
driven from off the nests that contain their young. The 
feathers are pulled out, the birds are thrown on the ground, 
frequently alive, where they decay while still alive, and 
the young are left to perish of absolute starvation in 
order that thoughtless women may have a cockade in their 
hats. The fashion of wearing birds’ feathers is responsi- 
ble for the disappearance of many song birds and for the 
almost extermination of the humming-bird in the Southern 
States.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


| the Friends’ Committee in charge of the Congress. 


THE LIBRARY. 


THe “ Proceedings of the Religious Congress for Friends, in the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893,” have been printed 
at Chicago, in a neat paper-covered volume of 147 octavo pages, by 
Copies will be cir- 


| culated, we presume, in response to requests of those interested. The 


contents of the volume are mainly the papers presented at the Friends’ 


| day in the Parliament of Religions, Ninth month 19, and those read in 


the Friends’ Denominational Congress, in its several sessions on that 
and the two following days. Of the former series, five in number, 
three have been printed in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, being 
those on “* The Faith of Friends,” by Howard M. Jenkins; on “ The 
Position of Women in the Society,’ by Elizabeth Powell Bond; and 


| “ Our Institutions of Learning,’”’ by Dr. Edward H. Magill. The 


other two, “‘Our Mission Work,’’ by Joseph J. Janney, of Baltimore, 


| and “Our Thought as to Codperation of Distinct Faiths in Labor 
| against Jointly-Recognized Evils,’ by Robert S. Haviland, of Chappa- 


qua, N. Y., we have not had opportunity to present until now, but shall 
print without delay. 

The papers at the Denominational Congress were presented by 
Mercy Griffith Hammond, Lavinia P. Yeatman, Edgar M. Zavitz, Isaac 
Roberts, Anna M. Starr, and William M. Jackson; they are given in 
this report, accompanied by the discussions which followed their read- 
ing, and which we briefly reported in our issues of Tenth month 7 
and 14. 

Besides these two series of papers, the report contains the opening 
addresses, remarks of the presiding officers, addresses of welcome, and 
responses, etc., and the address of Aaron M. Powell, which also we 
have published. It is proper to add that Dr. Magill’s paper on educa- 
tional institutions is given in the report as originally prepared by him, 


| and is an extended and valuable summary of the educational work of 


| price to be 75 cents a year. 


Friends, of all branches. The paper actually read in the Congress was 
a synopsis, shortened to conform to the time limit. 





Young Friends’ Review, in its issue for Twelfth month, completes 
its eighth volume, and announces that it will hereafter be published 
semi monthly, each issue the present size, 16 pages, the subscription 
This is the only other periodical, besides 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, issued by Friends of our body, 
and its earnestness and perseverance are very noticeable. It is in 
charge of Samuel P. and Edgar M. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario, 
Canada. In making the announcement of more frequent issue, the 
editors say : “‘ Financially it has been no help to us, but we have always 
lived in hopes that in time it would give us moderate returns even finan- 
cially. Aside from subscriptions, a few interested persons and Genesee 
Yearly Meeting have donated sums of money to aid the undertaking.” 





Porter & Coates, publishers, Chestnut and Ninth streets, P hiladel- 
phia, have begun the issue of a new series of the Literary Era. The 
announcement accompanying the first issue (dated First month, 1894), 
says : “It is the desire of the editors to make it a safe guide to the best 
current literature, and at the same time to indicate the trend of literary 
thought by the insertion of brief and timely articles.’ It will be issued 
at the first of each month, at 50 cents a year. 


FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
PHILADELPHIA YOUNG FRIENDs’ AssociATION.—The Young Friends’ 
Association met Twelfth month 11, 1893, in the Library at Race 
street; over one hundred and fifty persons were present, of whom 
eighty-eight were members. 

The History Committee reported progress ; the Literature Commit- 
tee reported having in their possession a number of recent publications 
by English Friends, which have been distributed among the members 
of the committee, and reports will be made of those which prove to be 
of interest and value to our Society. 

The Current Topics Committee presented the subject for the 
evening's discussion ; the Executive Committee reported the election to 
membership of Samuel B. Chapman, Joseph T. Jackson, Alvin T. 
James, Thomas E. Lewis, Robert Pearson, H. Edna Sleeper, Rachel B. 
Townsend, Mary E. Tyler, Hugh S. Walker, Benjamin Walton, Emma 
T. Walton, Hannah Walton, Edmund Webster, and Clement A. Wood- 
nutt. Also the resignation of Mickle C. Paul, Albert Johnson, and 
Florence Seal Johnson. They also reported the program for the 
evening. 

The following committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year 
was then appointed: William W. Biddle, R. Emma Trego, Joseph E. 
Haines, Anna A. Emley, and Henry Ferris. 

Mary A. King read an interesting review of Chapter II. (Volume 
III.) of Janney’s History, which treats of the condition of Friends in 
America, and the government of the colony of Pennsylvania from the 
year 1691 to 1700, the principal events being the suspension of Penn’s 


| authority, for a time (1692 to 1694), under William III., the separation 





of the three “* Lower Counties,” etc. In 1698 and 1699 the colony 
was visited by several eminent English Friends, among whom were 


| William Ellis, Aaron Atkinson, Thomas Story, and Roger Gill. At 
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that time it was a law in Massachusetts that each town should be pro- 
vided with at least one able, learned, orthodox minister, who should be 
supported by a tax levied on the inhabitants; in some towns the people, 
deeming this an infringement of their religious liberty, evaded the law 
by nominating ministering Friends ; those thus chosen sometimes vis- 
ited among the people and held meetings as way opened, but accepted 
no payment. In 1699 William Penn was at last able to return to 
America, bringing with him certificates from the Second-day meeting of 
ministering Friends in London, from the meeting at Bristol, and from 
the Horsham Monthly Meeting, all bearing witness to his valuable ser- 
vices asa minister and his high moral character. 

In the brief discussion which followed, the fact of ministering 
Friends having been appointed in Massachusetts towns was especially 
commented upon. 

Joseph E. Haines then presented his paper upon “‘ Church Schools 
and Public Schools: Should the former be supported by the State 
Treasury ?”’ The following is a summary: 

After outlining the fact that the ancient church controlled, practi- 
cally, all the men capable of teaching, and all the documents and 
manuscripts that in any way could give light to an inquiring mind (and 
that she also guarded these most carefully, feeling that her hold on the 
laity depended largely on keeping them ignorant), he divided the 
modern church schools into two distinct classes, placing in the first one 
all those which, while governed by committees of some particular sects, 
are not conducted for the furtherance and increase of that church under 
which they are established ; ‘‘ in other words they are private schools, 
in which an ordinary secular education may be obtained, together with 
some moral and religious (not denominational) training;” the second 
class includes those schools and colleges whose object it is to teach 
denominationalism or some particular form of religion. 

He felt that this second class is doing no good in the community, 
because they foster, unnecessarily, discussions upon forms and doctrines 
which have little to do with the truth and beauty of real religion, and 
there is great danger that while the attention of the people is thus dis- 
tracted they may lose sight of those grander truths and thoughts which 
admit of no argment; these schools also have a tendency, especially in 
country districts, to divide the people into religious classes or cliques, 
which is most pernicious. In countries where there is an established 
religion this phase can have but little weight, but in a republic this di- 
vision might be disastrous. If children from many denominations at- 
tend the same school, but little thought is given by them to the particu- 
lar form of religion or belief which they and their parents profess ; but 
when they have separate schools there springs up a rivalry, and often a 
hatred, between them, which cannot but be prejudicial to the public 
welfare. ‘* The ideal school should be in the public school system; . . 
the great majority of children must attend these schools or none, and of 
those attending them but a small percentage are able to complete the 
course.’’ It seems absolutely necessary, then, for the good of those 
children, that these schools shall be the very best that can in any way 
be provided ; that experience and money shall be given freely for their 
maintenance, and that the most capable and best educated persons shall 
be secured for their management and as teachers. 

The attention to the minds and morals of the boys and youths who 
must soon become positive factors in the world, is most necessary, and 
it certainly seems possible that moral training can be administered with 
the mental, but in over-crowded schools, the over taxed teacher has 
small opportunity to overcome in five hours the bad influences of the 
other nineteen. The leavening process of education isat best a slow 
one, and it is therefore imperative that we should give to such schools 
all the help and encouragement in our power; they must be equipped 
with everything that will turn the pupil’s thoughts to other and better 
things than his home surroundings, and the teacher must be strong in all 
the attributes needed to bring about the desired result. This moral 
training is one of the most important works of the public school; at 
the present time they are not doing this work as they should, but the 
fault is not with the system nor with individual schools, but with the 
public, and can be traced to two causes: first, the demands of the 
parents that the children shall, at the end of a certain time, be crammed 
with a certain amount of knowledge, thus forcing every energy of the 
teacher to producing these intellectual results; and second, on the score 
of economy the public makes another mistake; our public schools can 
never become what they should until the question of expense becomes 
secondary, and the people learn that+cheapness and excellency are no 
more synonymous in school affairs than in any other business. 

A few words only are needed in discussing the second part of the 
question, “‘ Should church schools be supported from the public treas 
ury?”” Emphatically, Vo ; our government has no right to appropriate 
money to any school under the care of any religious denomination ; 
those men who drew up our Constitution were careful to avoid anything 
that looked toward the advocacy of any set form of religion, and broad 
enough to give to all denominations the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by any one of them; this being the case, any appropriation made by the 
government, either general or State, would be an act of partiality, and 
would result at once in much antagonism amongst the churches. 

In the discussion which followed, the feeling was strongly expressed, 
that under no circumstances should the church schools be supported out 
of the public treasury. We were reminded that there are large dis- 
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tricts in the United States where sectarian schools are unknown. It 
was also believed that a large part of the seeming indifference in the 
East to the condition of the public schools arises from a misappre- 
hension of their mission, that they are looked upon too much as mere 
charity schools, while in the West they are appreciated as the places 
for training the future citizens of the State, and as such are ardently 
supported. f 

Professor Arthur Beardsley then read to us extracts from Voltaire’s 
Letters on the Quakers, written during a visit to England in 1728. 
That he was favorably impressed by the Friendly ideas is evident from 
the almost constant tone of the letters, of which there are four. He 
went to visit a prominent Friend, whom he describes as “ of a vastly 
neat and noble appearance,” whom he questioned upon the doctrines 
and history of the Society, and is amazed at some of them, especially 
those on baptism and communion ; and he is edified by the testimonies 
upon simplicity of dress, language, and habits of life, against swearing 
and war, and the effects of arbitration (there being no law-suits amongst 
the Quakers). His impressions of a meeting were not so agreeable, 
and his understanding, or rather misunderstanding of some parts of our 
history is almost amusing; but on the whole the appreciation and ad- 
miration are notable from so severe and sharp a critic. 

The hour for adjournment having passed, we were obliged to close 
the meeting without discussion of this paper, but with the feeling that 
of the many interesting papers which Professor Beardsley has brought 
before us, this cannot but be one of the best remembered. 

ANNA JENKINS FERRIS. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Conference Class, Race street First day school, 
Twelfth month 10, 1893. There was a large attendance, and close 
attention was given whilst the chairman read the concluding pages of 
the paper, “ Closing Scenes of the Congress,” the first part of which 
had occupied the Conference at its session Twelfth month 3d. The 
reader, having been present at these scenes, was able to make the 
presentment much more vivid by an occasional remark not in the body 
of the paper. In this way we saw the respectful attention given to the 
few words spoken by the venerable Julia Ward Howe, or the kindly 
feeling manifested by the audience, when Bishop Arnett, of the African 
Methodist Church, made his farewell remarks. A Jewish rabbi led 
the assemblage in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. A Catholic bishop 
pronounced a benediction. Then many voices joined in singing “ My 
Country ’Tis of Thee.’”’ A few moments of silence followed, and the 
Religious Congress passed into history. . 

A member of the Conference expressed a desire to have this paper 
read again, when all the classes of the First-day school could be pres- 
ent. Considerable unity having been expressed with the idea, the de- 
tails of such an arrangement were left to Robert M. Janney and Wm. 
W. Birdsall. It is proposed on next Fiast-day to explain somewhat 
the part Friends took in this Congress. 


After a short silence, adjourned. N. W., Secretary, pro. tem. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GEORGE SCHOOL Notes. — The faculty and students extend their 


sincere sympathy to Prof. Maris and his family in their affliction. Dur- 
ing our Fourth-day evening meeting Profs. Holmes and Stabler spoke 
of their losses. During the time of the interment in West Chester, on 
Fifth-day a general silence was observed throughout the school. 

The committee appointed by the school, a few days since, to draft a 
constitution and name persons to fill the necessary offices of the Young 
Friends’ Association, submitted their report on Second-day morning, in- 
cluding a constitution containing the necessary requirements for such 
an association, and names of the following persons to fill offices: Presi- 
dent, Mary Ida Palmer; Secretary, Lewis Walker; Executive Com- 
mittee consisting of the President and Secretary, Rebie Holmes, Fannie 
Johnson, Beulah Worth Paschall, J. Howard Broomell, and A. Davis 
Jackson. The Executive Committee will take charge of the general 
program of the meetings, which program will consist of papers upon 
different subjects of Friends’ history, etc. ; readings from Friends’ liter- 
ature, and such other things as the Committee feels well to introduce. 

Christmas vacation begins at 3.15 Sixth-day afternoon, Twelfth 
month 22, and continues until 7 o’clock Third-day afternoon, First 
month 2. Nearly all the students will spend their vacation at home; 
but there are some that will remain at the school. 

Dr. Holmes was in New York on last Seventh-day to inspect the 
work in physics in the Teachers’ College of that place. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers has placed the engineering department of the 
College on the free list for receiving copies of papers read before the 
Society. It has also presented the department with a complete set of 
the Transactions of the Society, comprising fourteen volumes. The 
whole is valued at over one hundred dollars. 

The Swarthmore Phenix has received a bound volume containing 
the addresses delivered at the annual graduating exercises of the Peirce 
School of Business and Finance for the past eleven years, together with 
a biographical sketch of the distinguished speakers. 
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The “ Shakespeare Evening” on the 16th proved very successful, 
abd a large and enthusiastic audience was present. 

Dean Bond read a very interesting and instructive paper on “ Chris- 
topher North,” before the Somerville Literary Society on Twelfth 
month 12. 


Lydia H. Price visited the College Twelfth month 16, and spoke in 
meeting .on First-day, the 17th. 


Dr. Trotter lectured at Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. 
Twelfth month 12 
Prof. Kemp lectured in New York on Twelfth month 7, on “ Hap 
piness : a Lesson from Faust.”’ 

Professors Hoadley, Price, 


’ 


I.,on 


as a committee from the 
Wilmington, on Twelfth month 
ourishing condition in which they 
lley spoke for a short time t 


and Kemp, 
; 


Faculty, visited the Friends’ school in 





13, and were much p! 
found it Prof. Hoa 
Kemp to the girl 


ased with the fi 


he boys, and Prof. 
B 






FRIENDS’ SCHOO! 


West CHESTEI L.—Twelfth month 15th this 
school gave an interesting entertainment called a Geographical Exhibi 
tion. The exhibits consisted of a great number of curiosities brought 
from various parts of the world an 
ing to the nations from which 

pla ed upon a long table 


d neatly arranged in groups accord 


they had come. Several hundred were 





, and others were placed on smaller stands 
where they could be examined by the young people and by the visitors 
who were in attendance. About the walls were flags and banners from 


it 
and the b 


many foreign ‘countries, lackboards were adorned with pictures 
of geographical divisions of land and water, as capes, mountains, 
isthmuses, lakes, bays, atolls, and rolling meadows. 





“> 


Among the curio 
shoes, 





were Mexican mats, and earthen ware, Chinese 
oral, feather pictures, Indian relics, weapons, a 
horse, odd carvings, ar 


S 
interest stude 


kayak, a sea 
d almost anything else of the kind which might 


a Mexi- 


a time by one of the 


nts of 


geog lo make 





can costume seem more real it was it 


younger boys 











The teachers in charge were | H. A. Todd, the Principal, 
Anna James, Eleanor S. Walsh, and Lizzie Moore, and the Committee 
was represented by Mary Da at Lavinia C. Hoopes, Maud D. 
Butler, and Frances L. Sharpless company dispersed well satis 
fied with this new and instructive mode of entertainment. 

PRAINED AT THE SCHOFIELD ScCHOOL.—A late number of the 
Aiken, S. ( Journal and Review says: * }. and E. W. Jones, colored 


waiters of Aiken, > summer in the employ of the Wellington 
World’s Exposition, Chicago), and made a 
reputation by their faithful, sober, and honest work, and were given 


Catering Company (at the 





letters of recommer without asking forthem. There were eighty 
waiters with the 


house, and the Jones brothers stood head in the esti- 
mation of the manager 
These young men were trained and educated at the Schofield 
School; they are now 


putting up a large two-story house at Aiken, 


where their old one was burned 


rhe wife of one of them is employed 
at the school three days a week as assistant teacher of cutting and fitting 

At the late meeting of the Board of Trustees of the school, in New 
York, James Givens, a colored man of Aiken, and member of the 
Board, said that he was then employing twenty-one young men from 
Aiken in Long Island City, N. Y., and fifteen of them, who had been 
educated at the Schofield School, were excellent workmen and of good 
moral standing, doing credit to the Schofield School. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE—* HARVARD 


ANNEX.’’—It has been an- 
nounced that the ‘Annex’ 


to Harvard University is hereafter to be 
called Radcliffe College, and that its graduates are hereafter to receive 
the regular diplomas of the University. The new name is given in 
honor of Miss Anne Radcliffe, an English woman, who 250 years ago 
made a giftof money to Harvard. There were only 25 students en- 
rolled when it was opened in 1879; there are now 263. The receipts 
for fees during ten years were much less than the payments for salaries ; 
the amount of the fees in recent years has largely exceeded that of the 
salaries. The graduates formerly received Annex certificates; they are 
hereafter to receive regular diplomas bearing the seal of Harvard Uni- 
versity and signed by its President. In the conferring of degrees, the 
standard of scholarship is to be that of the university. 





SCHOOL AT CHRISTIANA.—A successful private school, under the 


charge of Friends, has been established at Christiana, (Lancaster Co., 
Pa.), near Sadsbury Meeting, under the care of Louella Passmore, of 
Oxford. She is a graduate of Swarthmore, Class of 1889. 


LECTURE AT 


on the 


LONDONGROVE.—At Londongrove Friends’ School 
Sth, Prof. Hull, of Swarthmore, lectured on “ Life among the 
poor children of New York and Philadelphia,” illustrated with stere- 
opticon views. Prof. Hull, 
gations, has been giving 


poor in the great cities 


in the course of his social science investi- 
particular attention to the conditions of the 
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THE MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT PoPULAR.—An item in 
the Newtown Enterprise, referring to the George School, says: 

‘“‘ The students take much interest-in the Manual Training depart- 
ment, which is under the care of Professor Nutt. At present they are 


engaged in making various things for use in the shop, laboratories, and 
drawing room.” 


Notes.—Education is cheap and scarce in India. 
girls can be kept in boarding school one year. 


It is stated that but sixteen of the 134 scholars attending Amherst 
College use tobacco. 


For $110 eleven 


Over 1,800 young women were graduated last year from the Boston 
cooking schools. 

There are in Philadelphia this year about 2,050 students of medicine. 

Wisconsin school children have voted the maple as State tree. 

Harvard gives away $87,000 annually in aid of its students. 





THE SOUTH CAROLINA RELIEF WORK. 


RESPONDING to the requests for help, the Friends of 


New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Chester county, recently sent forty barrels, etc., to 
Abby D. Munro. They arrived safely, in good time (the Clyde Line of 
steamers, from Philadelphia to Charleston, carrying them down free of 
charge), and the following letter of acknowledgment has been received : 
Mount Peasant, S. C., December 5, 1893. 

Evie P. Way, 

DEAR FRIEND: Your letter announcing the sending of the barrels 
was received to-night, but the freight itself came to hand yesterday— 
36 barrels, two boxes and keg, and a bag. This is a kind of whole- 
sale response to my appeal I was hardly expecting; and I wish every 
donor or contributor to receive most hearty thanks. 

We have been planning relief of a few families in our immediate 
neighborhood to-night where I assure y 
a family of six—the parents anc 
their home in the storm, and all 


you it is much needed. 
four little children. This family lost 
] 


they had accumulated during their 


married life, as the woman told me, but a pair of old dog-irons which 
were too heavy to float 


All night they clung to a remnant of 
baby and he to the three other children, 
while the water rolled over them, threatening every minute to wash 
them away. Nothing was left to them but 
This was several miles 
here in that condition to try t 
is where the greatest trouble is 
is a very pitiable part to me: 


One is 


away 


their house, she clinging to the 


he few garments upon 
the village, and they came 
seek assistance and get work. But that 

There is no work for any one. That 
to see people able and willing and eager 
to work at any price, and suffer for the lack of it. 


their backs. from 


You have certainly done your part towards aiding them, and we will 
not fail to see that everything goes as far as possible and does as much 
good. There is always great pleasure in assisting others, and could 
the Friends see for themselves what we have witnessed of destitution 
this winter, they would feel repaid for every effort. 

Yours, gratefully, Assy D. MuNRO. 

Allthe barrets have not been opened, but enough to assure us that 
all the contents are useful and valuable. The Irish potatoes and all the 
provisions’ will be the greatest help. A. D. M. 


LOO LATE. 
Wuart silences we keep year after year, 
With those who are most near to us and dear! 
We live beside each other, day by day, 
And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in our reach, 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 


Then out of sight and out of reach they go — 
These close, familiar friends, who loved us so; 

And sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 

We think with vain regret of some fond word 

That once we might have said, and they have heard. 


For weak and poor the love that we expressed 
Now seems beside the vast, sweet, unexpressed ; 
And slight the deeds we did, to those undone ; 
And smal! the service spent, to treasure won ; 
And undeserved the praise for word and deed 
That should have overflowed the simple need. 


This is the cruel cross of life—to be 

Full visioned only when the ministry 

Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 
What recollected services can then 

Give consolation for the “* might have been ”’ ? 


— Year Book of Poetry... Exchange. 


No one is useless in this world who lightens the bur- 
den of it for another. —Dyckens. 


AMONG THE APPLES. 
RED, and russet, and yellow, 
Lying here in a heap— 
Pippins, rounded and mellow ; 
Greenings for winter keep ; 
Seek-no furthers, whose blushing 
The soul of the saint would try, 
Till his face showed the crimson flushing 
The cheek of a northern spy. 


Hid from the winter weather, 
Safe from the wind and sleet, 
Here in a pile together 
Russet and pippin meet. 
And in this dim and dusty 
Old cellar they fondly hold 
A breath, like the grapes made musty 
By the summer’s radiant gold. 


Each seems to hold a vagrant 
Sunbeam, lost from the sky, 

When lily blooms were fragrant 
Walls for the butterfly ; 

And when the snow is flying, 
What feast in the hoarded store 

Of crimson and yellow lying 
Heaped high on the sandy floor. 


Fruitage of bright spring splendor, 
Of leaf and blossom-time, 
That no tropic land can mend or 
Take from this frosty clime— 
Fruit for the hearthstone meeting, 
Whose flavor naught can destroy, 
How you make my heart's swift beating 
Throb with the pulse of a boy. 


Apples, scarlet and golden, 
Apples, juicy and tart, 
Bringing again the olden 
Joy to the weary heart. 
You send the swift thoughts sweeping 
Through wreckage of time and tears, 
To that hidden chamber, keeping 
The gladness of youth’s bright years. 
—Thomas S. Collier. 


WHEN IT’S COLD. 
WHEN needles are in your fingers and toes ; 
When icicles hang from the snow-man’s nose ; 
When the frost on the pane makes sugary trees, 
And wagon-wheels over the hard ground wheeze ; 
When the toughened old farmer flings round his arms 
As if he'd throw them across two farms ; 
When ears are rubbed and noses are red, 
And sheets are like ice in the spare-room bed ; 
When water-pipes burst, and wells freeze up, 
And the tea isn’t hot when it leaves the cup ; 
When stray dogs coming along the street 
Never stand for a second on all four feet; 
When little boys cry if they have to be out, 
And are heard for a full half-mile if they shout ; 
When the day is as clear as the thoughts that fled 
Out into the world from Shakespeare s head ; 
When the air about seems as still as a rock, 
And a sudden noise is a sudden shock, 
And the earth seems deserted, lonely, and old— 
You are pretty sure that it’s pretty cold ! 

— St. Nicholas. 


THE FairuH oF FRIENDS.—Isaac Wilson, in a letter to 
Young Friends’ Review, alludes to the acceptability of 
Friends’ faith and principles. He says: ‘‘ Perhaps I 
may’ be allowed to refer to some expressions not infre- 
quently made by staangers in my hearing or which come 
to me after having heard of our faith, viz., ‘ That is com- 
mon sense. I can understand that,’ or ‘1 never heard it 
in that way before,’ and again, ‘I wish you would re- 
main here longer with us,’ etc., in many cases from mem- 
bers of other denominations. While I hesitate to speak 
of it thus on paper, I only wish to say that it often re- 
sults in a near sympathy and perhaps an acquaintance with 
lives in whom we find much of interest and enjoyment, 
and a hungering for just such food as our simple faith af- 
fords them.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE IN THE JOEL BEAN CASE. 
We find it necessary, in order that our readers may fully understand 
the “ Deposition” of the three Orthodox Friends at San José, Cal., to 
print the correspondence which led to it. This correspondence was 
published in Friends’ Review, of this city, Tenth month 12, and ap- 
pears also in Christian Worker, Chicago, Twelfth month 14. 
Honey CREEK Quarterly Meeting, of Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, in 1892, brought to the notice of the Yearly Meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight the alleged ‘‘ unsound ’’ 
views of some of the ministers of that Quarter, and the 
latter meeting thereupon appointed a committee to as- 
sist the Quarterly Meeting in the care of the case. This 
joint action resulted in the following letter : 
LETTER 


rO THE MINISTERS. 


NEW PROVIDENCE, Iowa, First month 7, 1893. 

To Joel Bean, Hannah E. Bean, and Benjamin Jones, members of 
Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting of Ministry and Oversight, resid- 
ing at San José, California. 

DEAR FRIENDS: The committee appointed by Iowa Yearly Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight, in Ninth month, 1892, to assist Honey 
Creek Quarterly Meeting in adjusting deficiencies existing in that 
Meeting, as shown in the answers to the Queries 
lute you in the love of Christ. 

The committee has prayerfully considered the situation of the mem- 
bers of the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight of Honey Creek Quar- 
terly Meeting; and we have concluded it is right to leave out of con 
sideration the past record of proceedings in the case of Joel Bean and 
others. And we desire to have the breach healed, and would rejoice 
in the knowledge of a united ministry and fellowship, based upon the 
doctrines of Christ as tound in the Holy Scriptures, and defined in our 
Book of Discipline. 


from said meeting, sa- 


We, therefore, ask you each to define your present position before 
the Church, by subscribing affirmatively and by direct answers, without 
qualifying words, to each question on enclosed sheet, to correspond to 
questions addressed to ministers in our Book of Discipline, pages III 
to 114, and return the said enclosed sheet to Join H. Green, chairman 
of the committee, Oskaloosa, Iowa. . 

We hope to receive 


such answers to these questions, that 


there may be no further embarrassment upon you, or your work, and 


. 1 1 ' e 
that the result may be the early establishment of a monthly meeting 


among you. In love, your friends, 
JoHN H 


MARY T. 


GREEN, 


JouN F. HANson, 
THOMAS, 


JostaAH_ DILLon. 
THE DOC 


rRINAL QUESTIONS. 


[ The following are the questions referred to :] 
1. Dost thou believe in one only wise, omnipotent, and eternal God, 
the Creator and Upholder of all things ? 

2. Dost thou believe in the fall of man through disobedience to 
God, by yielding to the temptation of Satan; in the depravity of the 
human heart resulting therefrom; and that, in consequence, all men 
have sinned and come under condemnation ? 

3- Dost thou believe in the Deity and Manhood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; that his willing sacrifice on the cross at Calvary was a satisfac- 
tory offering to God for the sins of the whole world; that he arose 
from the dead and ascended into heaven, and now sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father, our Mediator, Advocate, and Intercessor; that 
man having been led to repentance, is justified and made acceptable to 
God through faith in Christ, and’ in his atoning blood and mediation ; 
that this salvation is the free gift of God; and that it is offered to all, 
and that all have power to accept or reject it ? 

4. Dost thou believe in the Holy Spirit, the promise of the Father, 
whom Christ declared he would send in his name; and that he is come 
and convicts the world of sin; that he leads to repentance towards 
God, and as the gospel is known, to faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ, 
by taking of his and showing it to believers ; opens to them the truths of 
the Gospel, as set forth in the Holy Scriptures, and, as they exercise 
faith, guides, sanctifies, comforts, and supports them; that through him 
the Lord Jesus Christ performs the work of grace in the hearts of men ? 

5. Dost thou believe ¢4ou hast been born again, and hast thou be- 
come a child of God? 

6. Dost thou believe in the spirituality of worship; that the one 
baptism of the Gospel dispensation is that of Christ, who baptizes his 
people with the Holy Spirit; and that the only true communion is a 
spiritual partaking of the body and blood of Christ by faith ? 

7. Dost thou believe the Lord Jesus Christ is Head over all things 
to the Church ; that he calls to the service of the Gospel, and qualifies 
for it; and that the gift and qualification to judge of it are from him, to 
be exercised under the guidance of the Holy Spirit ? 

8. Dost thou believe in the resurrection of the just and of the un- 
just; in the day of judgment; and that the wicked shall go away into 
eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal life ? 

9. Dost thou believe that the Holy Scriptures were given by inspira- 
tion of God; that they are to be believed in their entirety; and that 
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whatever doctrine or practice is contrary to them is to be rejected as 
false and erroneous ? 

Do you assure us of your loyalty to, and unity with the Church and 
general work of Iowa Yearly Meeting of which you are members ? 


REPLY OF THE MINISTERS. 
In reply, the three ministers answered to the above 


series of questions, Yes, except the 8th, and the last one. 
To the 8th Question they appended this : 


“ NoTE.—We would not be understood as subscribing to a construc- 
tion to Question 8 which would commit us to the belief that any por- 
tion of the human race or any individual soul is condemned to endless 
punishment until the resources of God's infinite compassion and the 
means of his redeeming grace and power in Christ Jesus for their salva 
tion have been exhausted, without avail.” 


And the concluding question they answered : 


“We cannot with justice to ourselves nor to you answer this by a 
simple ‘ Yes’ or‘ No.’ With the general work of the Church, and of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, we unite so far as it is in accord with the princi 
ples upon which the Society of Friends was founded, and Iowa Yearly 
Meeting was established. With regard to the present movement to ap- 
point pastors to conduct the services of meetings for worship, we are 
are not prepared to unite with such a change. Our views are repre- 
sented by the conclusions of the late conference of Friends in Eng- 
land rather than that held in Indianapolis. 

“ Signed— “ BENJAMIN H. JONEs. 
*“ JOEL BEAN. 
“ HANNAH E. BEAN.” 


MORE EXPLANATION DESIRED. 


In response to the above the following communica- 
tion was received : 
OsKALOosA, IowA, Fifth month 31, 1893. 
[he committee are unable to fully comprehend your meaning in the 
note made in connection with the answer to the 8th question. In order, 
therefore, to reach a correct conclusion, we request you to inform us 
definitely whether you believe, or accept the doctrine of what is known 
as restorationism, or the possibility of the repentance or restoration of 
the wicked after death? Please reply by early mail to our chairman. 
On behalf of the committee, 
Joun H{. Green, Chairman 


EXPLANATORY LETTER OF JOEL BEAN. 


COLLEGE Park, CAL., Sixth month, 1893. 
J. H. Green,— 

DEAR FRIEND: I wish to take upon myself alone the responsibil 
ity of a reply to thy letter, inasmuch as the note which you wish ex- 
plained was appended especially for my relief. 

Our friend, Benjamin H. Jones, is in feeble health, and should not 
now be troubled by an investigation as to the soundness of his faith, 
which has never to my knowledge been questioned by those who know 
him. 

Applying your question to myself, I am asked : If I believe in the 
possibility of rept ntance or restoration after death for the wicked ? 

As my public ministry could never have been charged with any 
teaching on this point, and as I have always refrained from the asser- 
tion of positive belief regarding the purposes of God which are not 
clearly disclosed, this query enters the domain of my private opinion. 
But since I am thus called upon, I am not disposed to conceal or evade 
a frank answer to your question. 

Our Lord taught that Tyre and Sidon, and even Sodom, would have 
repented long ago, if they had had the privileges of those cities of Israel 
where his mighty works were done, and that, ¢herefore, it would be 
more tolerable for them in the day of judgment. 

Then it is certain from His words that some do not repent in this 
life who would repent if they had the opportunities which others have, 
Can we believe there is no possibility for such ever to come to that 
knowledge and repentance, and that they will be condemned to endless 
punishment in consequence of that ignorance ? 

My conception of God as he is revealed in his Son, my understand- 
ing of the Bible, and my hope in the Gospel forbid such a belief. 

When I think of what has been done for our salvation, I cannot 
conceive that repentance on the part of the sinner could ever be un- 
welcome to our Father in Heaven, or fail to give joy to his angels ; or 
that anything can close the door to his mercy but the resistance of the 
impenitent soul to every means of grace. 

That these means are not fully exerted upon every human being in the 
uncertain period and unequal conditions of our brief existence here, is 
the plain teaching of our Saviour. That he should speak of some sins 


that shall not be forgiven in that world or age that is to come, seems to 
imply that others may be 









That “* when put to death in the flesh, but qeichened i in the spirit,” 
our Lord “* went and preached to the spirits in prison, which sometimes 
were disobedient when the long-suffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah,”’ suggests possibilities of repentance which I assume not to 
deny. 

The New Testament abounds in passages of deeper meaning than 
we are yet able to fathom. The tenor and teaching of it, as a whole, 
must be the ground of our doctrine, rather than our partial interpreta- 
tion of isolated texts. 

As Christians are led on to deeper thoughts and larger views of hu- 
man destiny, such as moved the heart and animated the hope of the 
great Apostle, in his Epistle to the Romans, they will have with him (I 
am sure) to wonder and adore in view of the “ depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God,’ whose judgments are un- 
searchable, and his ways past finding out. I stand committed to no 
new school of thought, and I am no constructor of theories. 

But if you ask me to subscribe to a statement that denies the fossi- 
bility of repentance for any, beyond this scene of infantile existence— 
I must decline. Thy friend, 


Jor. BEAN. 
[Endorsed by HANNAH E. BEAN. ] 


THE MINUTE OF ‘‘ DEPOSITION.’ 

The following was subsequently received by the min- 
isters : 

(Taken from the minutes of New Providence Monthly Mosting of 

Friends, held Seventh month 22, 1893.) 

Received a communication from Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting 
of Ministry and Oversight, containing a recommendation from a com- 
mittee appointed by the Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight of 
lowa Yearly Meeting, recommending that Joel and Hannah E. Bean, 
and Benjamin Jones, be deposed from the position of ministers for “‘ en- 
tertaining and advocating doctrines which, according to their own 
statements to us in writing, are contrary to the fundamental principles 
held by our church, as expressed in our Declaration of Faith.’ We 
accept the advices, and, therefore, they are deposed from the position 
of ministers. J. C. Cook i 

‘ > + Clerks. 
JosiE Cook, § et 


FLORIDA ORANGES AND LemMons.—The crop of Florida 
oranges this season is the heaviest known, a conservative 
estimate being 4,500,000 boxes, while some say it will 
reach 5,000,000 boxes. The weather in Florida during 
the summer was highly favorable for the development of 
the fruit, and many young groves are coming into bearing 
for the first time. ‘The fruit has been ripening earlier 
than it has for several years past, and has been coming 
forward to market in large quantities, and selling at low 
prices. An average price of recent sales, wholesale, in 
New York, has been $1.60 a box, and this nets the grower 
but 65 cents a box on the tree; the return in previous 
years having been about $1. A considerable quantity of 
Florida oranges has been shipped to England, this fall, 
with generally satisfactory results. 

The Florida lemon season began in September and has 
now practically ended. The receipts at New York,— 
being only a small part of the crop,—were estimated 
at 25,000 to 50,000 boxes. Most of our lemons still 
come from the seonernenh, new Sicily fruit arriving 
about Nov. 1. Nearly 3,000,000 boxes of lemons came 
into the United States es Mediterranean ports during 
last year. The av erage freight on a box of lemons from 
Florida to New York is 50 cents, while from Sicily the 
cost for transportation is but 32 cents. The railroad 
charges from California on a similar package are 87} 
cents, but the crop in California is small, and as yet very 
few have been shipped east. 





A MAN never comes to his best, unless he works with 
his best powers, under the best inspirations, and for the 
best ends. An instrument gives out its rarest music only 
when touched by a master hand. These souls of ours re- 
spond in anthems whose key-notes are victory, and swell 
into sublimest choruses, only when they are lifted up 30 
be played upon by the finger of God. Then there is 
music for the angels.—Dr. F. A. Noble. 
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A NEGLECTED GIFT. 
The Outlook. 

SIpNEY SMITH undoubtedly said aloud what a great many 
people were saying in an undertone when he called Ma- 
caulay ‘‘an instrument of social oppression.’’ The bril- 
liant historian and essayist had notable gifts, and has 
done much for the solace and entertainment of mankind ; 
but his memory must have had an appalling aspect for 
those who sat near him at a dinner table. It was relent- 
lessly accurate, and the boundaries of it seemed to fade 
out in an infinity of miscellaneous information. The 
man who knew his Popes so well that he could repeat 
them backwards stood in sore need of the grace of forget- 
fulness to save him from becoming a scourge to his kind. 
The glittering eye of the Ancient Mariner did not hold 
the wedding guests more mercilessly to his gruesome nar- 
rative than does a tyrannical memory bind the weary 
listener to the recital of things it cannot forget. Burton 
analyzed Melancholy with great subtlety and particular- 
ity, but one wonders whether Burton’s companionship 
would not have induced in another the very thing of 
which he tried to rid himself. Mr. Caxton was a danger- 
ous person in his talking moods, as Pisistratus discovered 
at an early age, and needed to be diverted from themes 
which unlocked the stores of his knowledge. For some 
men hold their information in great masses like the snow 
on the high Alps, and an unwary step will often bring 
down an avalanche. Knowledge is of great moment and 
of lasting interest, but, like money, it must be used with 
tact and skill. A good library has a solid foundation of 
books of reference ; but they are subordinate to a super- 
structure of art, grace, vitality, and truth. 

If one had to choose between Macaulay, who never for- 
got anything, and Emerson, who rarely remembered any- 


thing in an exact, literal way, one would fasten upon the 
man of insight, and let the man of memory go his own 


way. In these days the art of memorizing has had great 
attention, but the art of forgetting has no professed mas- 
ters or teachers. It is, nevertheless, one of the most im- 
portant and most charming of the arts; the art of arts, in- 
deed. For the supreme skill of the artist is in his ability 
to forget the non-essentials and to remember the essen- 
tials. The faculty of forgetting gives the mind a true per- 
spective, and shows past events in their just proportions 
and right relations. The archzological painter forgets 
nothing, and his picture leaves us cold ; the poetic painter 
forgets everything, save the two or three significant 
things, and his picture sets our imagination aflame. There 
is entertainment in old Burton, because the man some- 
times gets the better of his memory ; there is inspiration 
in Emerson, because the man speaks habftually as if all 
things were new-created, and there was nothing to re- 
member. The past is a delightful friend if one can live 
without it, but to the man who lives in it there is no 
greater tyrant. 

» As the world grows older, the power to forget must grow 
with it, or mankind will bend, like Atlas, under a weight 
which will make movement out of the question. That only 
which illumines, enlarges, or cheers men ought to be re- 
membered ; everything else ought to be forgotten. The 
rose in bloom has no need of the calyx whose thorny 
shielding it has outgrown. When the recollection of the 
past stimulates and inspires, it has immense value ; when 
its splendors make us content to rest on ancestral achieve- 
ments, it is a sore hindrance. Filial piety holds the 
names of the fathers sacred ; but we are living our lives, 
not theirs, and it is far more important that we should do 
brave and just deeds than that we should remember that 
others have done them. The burning of the Alexandrian 
Library was not without its compensations, and the rate at 
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which books are now multiplied may some day compel 
such burnings at stated intervals, for the protection of an 
oppressed race. The books of power are always few and 
precious, and long life is decreed for them by reason of the 
very vitality which gives them their place ; but the books 
of information must be subjected to a principle of selection, 
more and more rigorously applied as the years go by. Our 
posterity must conscientiously forget most of the books 
we have written. 

For the characteristic of art—the thing that survives 
—is not memory, but insight. Our chief concern is to 
know ourselves,not our forefathers; and to master this mod- 
ern world, not the world of Cesar or that of Columbus. 
The great writer speaks out of a personal contact with 
life, and while he may enrich his report by apt and con- 


stant reference to the things that have been, his authority 


rests on his own clarity of vision and directness of in- 
‘* Our age,’’ says Emerson, ‘“‘ is retrospective. It 
builds the sepulchers of the fathers. It writes biographies, 
histories, and criticism. The foregoing generations be- 
held God and nature face to face ; we through their eyes. 
Why should not we also enjoy our original relation to the 
universe ? Why should not we have a poetry and philoso- 
phy of insight and not tradition, and a religion by reve- 
lation to us and not the history of theirs? Embosomed 
for a season in nature, whose floods of life stream around 
and through us, and invite us, by the powers they supply, 
to action proportioned to nature, why should we grope 
among the dry bones of the past, or put the living gen- 
eration into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe? ‘The 
sun shines to-day, also. There is more wool and flax in 
the fields. There are new lands, new men, new thoughts. 
Let us demand our own works and laws and worship.”’ 

Progress is largely conditioned on the ability to forget 
the views and conclusions which have become authorita- 
tive. It took nearly a century of adventurous sailing and 
perilous adventure to persuade Europe that there was an 
undiscovered continent between China and its own shores ; 
so possessed was the European mind with the consistent 
blunders of the past about this Western hemisphere. In 
the history of art, what are called the classical epochs— 
the periods of precision, accuracy, and conventional re- 
straints—are inspired by memory; but the creative mo- 
ments are moments of forgetfulness. ‘The Renaissance 
was a moment of rediscovery, not of memory ; the liter- 
ary movement of this century involved a determined for- 
getting of the standards and methods of the last century. 
The age that lives in its memory of other times and men 
is always timid and imitative ; the age that trusts its own 
insight is always audacious and creative. If we are to be 
ourselves, we must forget a good deal more than we re- 
member. 

There is a real grace of character in forgetting the 
things that disturb the harmony of life. A keen re- 
membrance of injustice or suffering breeds cynicism ; the 
power to forget that we have been wronged, or that life 
has pressed heavily upon us, develops sweetness, ripeness, 
and harmonious strength. On the threshold of any fu- 
ture life, one must pass through a great wave of forgetful- 
ness ; it were better for us all if heaven were nearer to us 
by reason of the swift oblivion to which we consigned 
the wrongs we suffer in the brief burning of the candle 
of life. 


Ir makes a world of difference to us whether we tender 
the cup of cold water, and, if need be, stoop to bind up the 
fellow-traveler’s wounds, or pass by on the other side. 
Better for us were it, if we are recreant to this duty, that 
a millstone be hanged about our neck and we be cast into 
the sea.—O. Cone. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE letter in last ps paper from College Park, Cal., was signed by 
Augustus T. Murray and Samuel J. Brun (by mistake printed Boum). 
A recent item in Friends’ Review says of the latter that he “is one of 
the little company of French Friends, who formerly had their home at 
Fontangés, France. In the early days of persecution the Friends used 
to meet in the cellar of the house in which Samuel Brun was born. He 
has fora number of years been living in this country, having married 
Hannah Otis of Poplar Ridge, N. Y. These Friends in Southern 
France were convinced of the essential principles of Quakerism inde- 
pendently of Friends in England, and were ‘discovered’ by Friends 
during the French Revolution.” 


—* It has been said,” says the Outlook, Twelfth month 16, “ that 
there are 150,000 men out of work in New York city. The problem 
of their case and that of their families appeals to every intelligent 
mind. Distress and destitution are daily increasing, and this winter is 


to mark an era of suffering such as has not been the lot of our people 
since 1873.” 


—Little Edith had the habit of eating out the soft part of her bread 
and tucking the crust under the edge of her plate. Her mother had 
frequently reproved Edith for this reprehensible practice, but it appeared 
to have no lasting effect. The other evening Edith was detected at her 
old trick. Said her mother: ‘‘ Edith, how often have I told you about 
leaving your crusts? There may come a day when you'll be glad to 
get them.’’ “Yes, mamma,”’ replied Edith, with a demure, whimsical 
countenance; “that’s what I'm saving ’em for.’’-—ChAristian Register 

—An effort to establish a free library and reading room in Kennett 
Square is now being made, with the most encouraging prospects. It is 
proposed to purchase land, erect a building, and provide free books for 
all who may desire to read them. In all probability it will take the 
form of a memorial to Bayard Taylor, and there has been already the 


promises of aid from the friends of the dead poet in New York and 
elsewhere.— Kennett Advance. 


—If Neal Dow lives until Third month 20, 1894, he will be ninety 
years of age, and it is proposed by Frances E, Willard that the day be 


commemorated by a special demonstration on behalf of the cause of 
prohibition. 


—Dr. T. L. Cuyler recently made this remark: ‘* What a young 
man earns in the daytime goes into his pocket, but what he spends in 
the evening goes into his character.” 


—To work for the approval of the -_ is one thing; to work for 


the year’s promotion is a higher end; to work for a knowledge of a 
lesson is one thing, but togwork to know ‘th at which will help to know 
something more is quite another. To work to know how to answer 


juestions or tomake a recitation is one thing, but to know how to learn 
much more and to learn it much better is quite another. To seek the 
approval of “the boys”’ is one thing; to seek the approval of parents 
and teachers is quite another. — Journal of Education 

—The Pratt Institute, of Brooklyn, teaches twenty-five different 
be inches to women, among which are dressmaking, millinery, cooking, 
laundry work, sewing, typewriting, bookkeeping, normal training in art 
education, designing, art needlework, photography, woodcarving, 
architectural drawing, and library training. 


—Two libraries, one of 1,000 volumes on the German philosopher, 
K ant, and the other of 500 volumes on Spinoza, have been presented 
to Cornell University by A. Abraham, of Brooklyn. The Kant collec- 
tion is said by President Schurman to be the richest in the world. 


—In a speech to the students at Yale, Chauncey M. Depew made 
the characteristic remark : “‘ What made the class of ’53 so famous is 
that half of its members went into journalism and praised the other 
half.” 

—Victoria College, in Hongkong, has on its rolls 1,062 scholars, of 
whom all but one-ninth part are Chinese. The cost of the establish 
ment is defrayed by one-half per cent. on the house rental of the 
colony. 

—There are in the United States some 6,500 women in colleges 
and graduates of colleges who are members of Greek letter fraternities. 

—There were 14,512,778 pupils in the schools of the United States 
in 1890—an increase of 786,204 in one year. 

—Laborer, admiringly to comrade, as a stylishly dressed woman 
sailed by with shoulders apparently five feet broad—“I say, Jimmy, 
there’s a pair of shoulders for a hod.’’—PAzladelphia Record. 

—Paris is trying a wood pavement made of mahogany. Mahogany 
is much cheaper than it used to be, but still dearer than the woods 
generally used for this purpose. 

—Incense has come to be so much used in English churches that 
the servers and acolytes and other assistants, whose province it is to 
light and swing thurifers, have seriously proposed to form themselves 
into a society entitled the “ Thurifers’ Guild.’’ This has forced the 


high members of the Church to consider the matter very seriously.— 
N. Y. Sun. 


—In an important meeting of c lergymen and others in London to 
consider the question of a “ living wage,” or the “ Christian organiza- 
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moved that “the Christian organization of labor involved the mainten- 
ance of a living wage.” The conference was told that this meant 
“such a wage as shall enable the workers to maintain healthy and 
human homes.”’ The first thing to do was to discover the “ lowest 


| wage possible for healthy living, and to see that wages do not go below 
that.” 


| tion of industry,” as an inane of the discussion Canon Scott-Holland 


—The New Zealand women, who have just voted for the first time» 


are said to have given their support to candidates “ professing Chris- 
tianity and advocating temperance.” 


—“One deplorable result of excessive meat eating,” says Mrs. 
Ernest Hart, inthe London Hospital, * is the ill-temper, which is said 
to bea chronic complaint in England. In less meat eating France 
urbanity is the rule ; in fish and rice-eating Japan harsh words are un- 
known and an exquisite politeness to one another prevails, even among 
the children who play together in the streets.”’ 


—Children should be trained to eat slowly, no matter how hungry 
or what important business is pressing. Much safer a little food well 
ground than a hearty meal swallowed in haste. Cold food is even 
more difficult to digest than hot, if taken too rapidly. The normal 
temperature of the stomach is about 98 degrees; food has to be raised 


to this temperature before digestion can take place.—People's Health 
Journal. 


—The longest reach of railway without a curve is claimed by 
travelers to be that of the new Argentine Pacific Railway from Buenos 
Ayres to the foot of the Andes. ‘ For 211 miles it is without a curve 
and has no cutting or embankment deeper than two or three feet.’ 


—A barking shark was caught at Monterey, California, recently. 
The fish has been secured by the Stanford University for scientific pur- 
poses. The barking shark is, probably, the rarest species of its kind, 
and the British Museum is said to make a standing offer of $1,000 for 
the skin of that fish. 


—Itis said that the English way of serving pineapple is to take 
the fruit out from the rind in a solid cone. This, with its prickly stem 
attached, is left intact. The pine is then sliced and piled in its natural 


shape and the rind fitted on. Itis thus sent to the table and served.— 
Mechan’s Monthly. 


—Professor Hazen, of the Weather Bureau, expresses the opinion 
that all the concussion expériments to produce rain have been failures, 
and that those conducted in Connecticut last summer seemed to pro 
long the drought in that section, while there was plenty of rain in all 
the region roundabout. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
IN response to the requests made by Congress, President Cleveland 
sent a message on Hawaiian aflairs to both Houses, on the 18th inst. 
He takes the ground previously indicated, that the overthrow of the 
‘queen’ of the Islands was promoted (in First month last), by the 
American minister at Honolulu, John L. Swift, and that, therefore, she 
is entitled to be helped back on her “ throne,” if she desires. The 
message and the whole subject will occasion much further discussion, 
and extreme variance of opinion. Meanwhile the Provisional Govern- 


ment appears entirely able to maintain itself, and there has been no 
change in the situation. 


Tue Tariff bill perpared by the Committee of Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives was reported to the House, 
on the 18th. The changes to be made in the rates of duties 
on foreign goods have occasioned great opposition, and protests have 
been made from all directions. In some branches of manufacture, (for 
example, fine carpets), it is said that even with great reductions ot 
wages, the mill here could not be operated. Meanwhile, a large part 
of the manufacturing concerns are idle, or are working short time, and 
there is greater destitution in many towns and cities than ever has been 
known. Extreme eflorts are making to cope with it, by charitable as- 
sociations, churches, etc., and in many places “ public works ”’ are be- 
ing set up to give employment for the winter. 


On the 16th a meeting was held in Buffalo, N. Y., to devise meas- 
ures for the poor and destitute. A plan of public relief will be 
adopted. 


THE net balance in the United States Treasury, on the roth, was 
$91,584,000, the lowest figure yet reached. Most of this is gold, it 
thd the “ hundred million rese rve,’’ which is considered as pledged 
for the redemption of greenbacks, etc., but which has been recently en- 
croached upon for the current expenses of the Government, the reve- 
nues being much less than the outgo. 


PENDING an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
from a recent adverse judgment in Kentucky, the lottery which has 
long been conducted at Frankfort, in that State, has ceased operations. 
The United States Secretary of the Treasury, John G. Carlisle, is the 
chief attorney for the company. 
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FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY AND 
DYSPEPSIA 
USE -HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. S. H. CHapMan, New Haven, Ct., says : 
“I have used it toa. considerable extent in prac- 
tice, during the past three years, and have found 


it.a valuable remedy in nervous debility ani 


atonic dyspepsia.” 


NOTICES. 
*J* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 


Spruce: Street:meeting on the 24th instant. 
I. H. HtLigorn, Clerk. 


** A «meeting of the Young Temperance 


Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue, will | 


be held in the meeting house on Sixth day, 
Twelfth month 22. 


are cordially invited to attend and give us their 
encourayement 
Jos. F. ScuLt, President. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Twefth month 
occur as follows : 

21. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 

*,* First-day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia during Twelth month are held at 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., at 7.30 o'clock. All are wel- 
come 


Publisher's Department. 


*,* The observance of the “ Half Holiday ” rule, 


under the recent legislation of this State, is now so | 
general, that ~we: shall adopt it. at the office of the | 
INTELLIGE*CER AND JOURNAL during the summer | 


months. The office (921 Arch 8t.) will not be open, School ma ve cent to the.care ef Henry.M. Laing, 
| ort 


after 1 p. m., on Seventh-day, until further notice. 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- | 


warded to. renew subscriptions, care.be taken to give 


another member of the family is given, in which 
case; the new mame not appearing on our list, we 


suppose it.to be.a new subscription, and send two 


papers. 
Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also. help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* We suggest to our readers the more general | 


use of the advertising columnsof the INTELLIGENCER 


aND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards ot | 
professional or business announcements, to run | 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- | 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, | - 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- | 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, | 


Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc 


Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), | 
Some might probably | 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would | 


‘we will insert for $10 a year. 


cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 


*,* Wr make no charge for the insertion of 


Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 


for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form | 


and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 

*,*Matter inten ded for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices cr advertisements relating 


to affairs of immediate importance may be used as | 


late as the morning ef Fourth-<day. In order to 


reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper | 


is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 


| 


Among other things there | 
will be an address by Thomas J..Whitney. All | 


Give TH: BABY 


IF YOU WISH .your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For -Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, -Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,”: 


Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE COo.. BOSTON,MasSe 


‘Aid-of the South Carolina ‘Schools. 








| South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 
| recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 


For the information of thosedesiring to aid either | 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 





| for the aid of the schools, accoi 
| other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
| Treasurer of Peledelghia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
| committee on “The C 


| Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d St., 
| Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


| should have,.inside 
us the same name as that to whem the paper is now 


being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of | 


| such, of little value to the givers, can be 





Labor, the following information isgiven : 


FUNDS, 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. money intended 
ing.as one or the 


colored People,” William vc. 
Biddle, +, O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 
If it be desired tosend particularly to the Mount 


“ BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1020 Market St., Philadelphia 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 


St., Philadelphia. 

Note.—These barrels should he geneia as far as 
Philadelphia. They sheuld be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they areintended They 
the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If thos oe prefer to be un- | 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 

They should also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or place from which they are | 
sent. 

The articles sent are usually, second-hand. Many 

ut to 
use at the schools, and are urgently sollcited | 

ut do not send things entirely worn out and | 
which are therefore of no use or value a ywhere. | 





CLUB R 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1894. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 


Macbeth’s ‘ 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out fer them ‘and you needn't 
be am.expert. 


Pittsburgh. __AGB0.,A. MacsetH Co 


S ENSTH And ‘beauty 
of leather is Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it 

Patent lambskin-with-wool” 
on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rocnester, N. Y. 


A MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 
may be needed 
goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 


OVERCOAT 


We have a choice assortment of 
sfy in fit and price. 

GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth St, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
S F. Bsa LDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 





OR 1894 


R 


‘ 


We will.send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated “‘ for both.” 
W FEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. 


PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1) 

THE INDEPENDENT, ($3) 

Harper's WEEKLY, ($4) 

HaRPer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2) 

UNION SIGNAL, ($1) 

THE NaTION, ($3) 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) 

THe OUTLOOK, (new series of Christian 
Union), ($3) 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3) 

HARPER'S Bazar, ($4) 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50) 

LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8) 

GARDEN AND Forest, ($4) 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net 
by subtracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.’ 
*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason 


| us), 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3) 
THE CENTURY MaGAZINE, ($4) 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4) 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4) 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). . . 
THE ForvM, ($3) ‘ 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEw, ($5) 
St. NICHOLAS, ($3) 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50) 
MOTHER’S NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($2) 4.10 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50) 
LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3)... ..... 
THE FARM JOURNAL, (0.50) 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING, ($2)........ 4.20 
Ovuk LITTLE ON&S AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50) 3.80 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50)... . 3.60 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($150). | . 350 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


price of each (if ordered through 


| : 
| do not wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our 


paper separately. 





w 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 


106 Wall St., New York. 


~ ‘THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. ges-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


Alfred J. Ferris, 





PRINTER. 
Periodicals. 
Pamphiets. 29 N. Seventh Street. 
Plain Work, 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8s— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


STREETS. 








HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
[ Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 
ELLIS. \wexott Si s.. "12 N. 10th St. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buroers, AND Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RIcHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 





Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 10° samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a rull. 


A. iL DIAMENT & ote 1624 Chestnut Street. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
con'8S WILLIAM HEACOCK, 225 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Telephone 4036. 








You will want 


to make somebody 
a present during the Holidays ! 
Why not send Fifty Cents and receive a beau- 
tiful Japanese Basket filled with 
INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA 


sent free to railroad station where the 5-cent 
package stamp can be used. 


William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A=-CORN SALVE 


Removes the Toe Corn Every T'me 
NO PAIN NO POISON. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by mail for 15c. 
Giant Chemical Co., 


A trial size box sent for a 305 Cherry St. 
2-cent stamp. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, — 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverin 
cmhaiteeter’ Philadelphia. 





—RIENDS' BOOKS FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association 
8. ud. Gor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 















Price. Mailed. Price. Mailed. Price. Mailed. 
Rarclay’ s Apology, -...... 50 60 Journal of Sarah Hunt,..... 1.25 1.37 eens Watchword J. John- 
rel. y’s Catechism, . . 25 -29 The Quakers. By St.rr-Turner, 1.75 meet | Bi ew ees 6 +6 hate 8 50 -55 
Lite of William Penn By 8 M. hkise and of Friends. Treest'y of Farts. J. Johnson. 
samney. eae 1.13 ; Six volumes, 60 65 
SN tie th. Sal Se Wie in. te, oe 35 wi : Friends’ Miscellany. J and I. 
Life of George Fox By 8. M. Wife and Children , rm Tz & x aren volumes . . 11.17 12.00 
Janney. ‘ loth, 1,12 Lite of James and Lu Ot : ues Fox ’» Works Eight vols. 12 00 
‘2c on Religious Sub- - ‘on’s Works,. . . . 5.00 
By S “ Janney, Si 60OCULd| Cee! lw .W6dlCULlCUR Moe Wer Blins OO Fe -75 A 
Poece Principles Exemplified 6 § = | Dr Parrish’s Letter...... | at on the Views of Friends. 
ByS M J-nney 7 81 By 'ohn J Corneil. Paper,. . .10 -12 
ay of Christian Doctrines, A 4 xibl« cover, 15 17 
Pupes, é 09 Holy ite. J 2B Dissertation on Christian Minis- 
Vita Religion. By 8 M Janney. = ened Quakerism. By try 4J.Jackson. Paper, .. .80 35 
Paper, ae > le .09 Pereee. . . kieitivis 4 44 } Cloth, 50 56 
History of Friends. By 8 M oa of Discipline of Philadel- Garnered Treasures from the 
Janney. 4 volumes, cloth, . . 4.00 4.50 phia Yearly Meeting... ... .35 Al Poet, -80 90 
4 volumes, sheep, 4.50 5.00 Christian Ba) . By Wm. Dell, 08 09 Conver-ations on’ the Queries. 
Hi-terv of the Separation. By Di TL. « 6 » % & + a 20 4 By H. E Stockley, ...... 40 44 
8 M.Janney 1 volume, am, 60 70 = of Truth a  . ee a Ss Beare 2 28 
Memoir of 8. Ms Janney, -13 135 oy oS Gees: Ss a ce 3 17 0a ie a cal wet tanee 2B 28 
Journal of John Woolmen, . . 80 87 Scraps of Thought and Feeling. Journal of Hugh Judge, 100 1.065 
7 Whittier, 1.20 1.35 cd... AERIS gear a 5 Lite of Isaac T Hopper, .... - 80 v7 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- Recollections of Charles Kirk,. .50 55 Journat of John Comly,..... 2.00 2.20 
RW 5 c's es + o's é 87 Devotional Poems, No 2,... . .25 





